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EULOGY 
or 


ESPRIT FLECHIER, 
BISHOP OF NISMES®, 


Espurr Furcttizr was born at Pernes in 
the county of Avignon, on June 10, 
1632, of obſcure and indigent parents, 
but deſcended from noble anceſtors, who 
had even ſignaliſed themſelves by their 
ſervices : for, in the time of thoſe abomin- 
able religious wars which atteſt the frenzy 
and barbariſm of our forefathers, the pro- 
teſtants of the com?at having threatened to 
carry deſolation through this fair province, 
Flechier's great-great-grandfather raiſed a 


„Read Jan. 19, 1778. | 
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(2) 
ſmall army at his own expence, and faved 
his country, But this effert ruined him ; 
and his country, like many others, forgot 
its generous defender, who fell into po- 
verty. His deſcendants, replete like him- 
ſelf with honour and diſintereſtedneſs, ob- 
tained the ſame reward, and, in their in- 
digence, were almoſt loſt from the me- 
mory of their fellow-citizens. Obliged 
for their ſubſiſtence to carry on a petty 
commerce, they loſt (thanks to our mo- 
dern prejudices!) even their quality of 
gentlemen, and only preſerved that of men 
of worth; a diſtinction little ſought after, 
and much leſs flattering tohuman depravity 
than that homage which is paid by mean- 
neſs to title, without talents or virtues. 

Young Flechier was brought up by his 
uncle, father Hercules Audifret, ſuperior- 
general of the Chriſtian Doctrine, a man of 
parts and merit, author of ſome devotional 
works eſteemed in their time though little 
known to our nice and critical age. The 

| eloquence 


VB 


eloquence of this Doctrinary, then greatly 


renowned and fingularly fertile, was als 
ways ready to. ſuccour thoſe of his cons 
temporary biſhops and rectors who juſtly 
regarded preaching as one of their duties, 
but whoſe zeal God had not crowned with 
equal abilities. They requeſted from Her- 
cules Audifret the favour of a few ſer- 
mons, which they delivered with heſita- 
tion, and which their ungrateful flocks 
uſed to call the labours of Hercules. . 
Flechier, while his uncle lived, was a 
member of the congregation of which he 
was the head “. It was then a free one, 
like that of the Oratory, which has owed 
its ſucceſs principally to this precious 
liberty, the moſt valuable poſſeſſion to ge- 
nius, the only one which the perſecutors 
of this congregation ought to have envied 
it, yet the only one they have ſuffered it 
to retain, The Doctrinaries did not long 
enjoy the ſame advantage z for, after the 


® See Norz I. 
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. 
death of Audifret, another general, who 
choſe rather to command ſlaves than to 
govern freemen, brought his brethren into 
ſabjection by new regulations, to which 
Flechier did not think proper to ſubmit. - 
Thus the Chriſtian Doctrine, through the 
tyranny of its head, irrevocably loſt one 
of the men who would have rendered it 


moſt illuſtrious ; a natural effect of that 


deſpotiſm, which has in ſo many inſtances 


ſtifled talents in the cloiſter, and has ba- 


niſhed or miſted them in ſo many others, 
But the more determined Flechier was to 
facrifice himſelf to religion, the more he 
wiſhed that the ſacrifice ſhould have the 
perpetual merit of being voluntary, and 


| ſhould be preſcribed by his heart alone, 


without being ſubjected, according to the 
expreſſion of Boſſuet, to any other ſpirit 
than that of the church, to any other rules 
than the canons, and to any other ſolemn 
vows than thoſe of baptiſm and the prieſt- 


hood. 


Become 


Wo 

Become free, but without fortune ot 
any other reſource than in himſelf, Flechier 
in the-provinces, reſort when they acquire 
contage to makr themſelves kndwn. He 
Grſt purſued the walk he thought: / ſitteſt to 
lead him to fame if not to riches- He 
became a poet, and commenced with ſome 
Latin verſes deſcribing the famous carouſal 
given by Lewis XIV. a feſtival equally 
diſtinguiſhed for brilliance and good taſte, 
which aſtoniſhed Europe as yet ſcarcely 
emerged from barbariſm, and announced 
that magnificence of which the court of 
Verfailles was ſo long the model, This 
deſcription did the more honour: to the 
poet, as it was extremely difficult to ex- 
preſs, in the language of ancient Rome, a 
ind of ſpectaele and entertainment which 
it had never known, and for which Virgil 
or Ovid would have been obliged almoſt 
to create anew language. The ſucceſs af 

Pe piece was, therefore, very great, at 
„ leaſt 
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leaſt with that claſs of men of letters who 
believe that good verſes may be made in a 
dead language, and whom Deſpreaux 
| called * the modern apes of ancient La- 
ce tinity.” Flechier alſo wrote ſome 
French verſes, which were judged leſs ex. 
cellent, perhaps becauſe they lay more 
open to judgment; they were, however, 
received with an indulgence which might 
paſs for juſtice, ſince few better were then 
read ; Corneille grew old, Deſpreaux had 
ſcarcely appeared, and Racine did not yet 
exiſt, | | | 
As our young poet, notwithſtanding his 
promiſe of talents, was without protectors, 
becauſe he was without intrigue, he was 
reduced to confine himſelf 'to a pariſh, 
where this man, deſtined one day to ſhine 
by his eloquence, was employed to teach 
children their catechiſm, and to give fa. 
miliar exhortations to ſome old devotees 
who came to ſleep inſtead of hearing him, 
He ſoon reſigned in diſguſt his functi 
| _— | tq 
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to aſſume another ſtill more unpleaſant, 
that of a preceptor ® ; an office truly re- 
ſpectable in its object, but, among us, in a 
ſtate of degradation, proceeding ſrom the 
folly of parents, and often from the mean- 
neſs of thoſe who exerciſe like mercenaries 
ſo noble a profeſſion. - Flechier felt all its 
dignity, becauſe he knew all its duties; 
but for this very reaſon he alſo felt all its 
burden, which can appear light only to 
preſumptuous ignorance, unworthy and 
incapable of ſuſtaining it. 

Having tried ſo' many conditions of life 
and ſo many kinds of exertion for which 
he was not adapted, at length the irre- 
fiſtible impulſe of nature led him into the 
true courſe for the diſplay of his genius, 
He gave himſelf up to the labours of the 


pulpit, and raiſed a reputation which his 


funeral diſcourſes carried to its ſummit. 

In the two firſt which he delivered (for 

Madame de Montauſier and Madame d' Al- 
* See Nors II. | 


B 4 guillon,) 
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guillon;) the matter was dry and barren j 
yet, without having recourfe to commons 
place morality, the eternal burthen of 
theſe compoſitions, he knew how to in- 
tereſt his auditory by uſeful and pathetic 
truths, expreſſed with dignity and ele- 
gance. But a much greater and more 
worthy ſubject was reſerved to his elo- 
quence. He was appointed to preach the 
funeral oration for Turenne ; and, he ful- 
filled in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner all 
the expectations that the celebrity of his 
hero and his own talents had raiſed, It 
was a difficult taſk to praiſe adequately, in 
the eyes of the nation, a man already 
' praiſed in ſa affecting a manner. by the las 
mentations of all France; by the trouble 
and affright of thoſe who fled from the 
fieldy po longer defended by him; by the 
deſpair af. the ſoldiers, who demanded to 
be led to revenge his death; by the re- 
ſpe& of the enemy, who honoured in him 
the humane and generous conqueror; in 


| fing 
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fine, by the regrets even of the courtiers, 
who were compelled by his modeſty ts 
pardon him his glory. From that public 
grief which, after ſatiating itſelf with 
tears, was now expreſſed by filence alone, 
Flechier was able ſtill to draw ſome ac- 
cents and a freſh flow of ſorrow. His ſuc- 
ceſs was the more flattering, as it obli- 
terated that which Maſcaron biſhop of 
Tulle had obtained on the ſame topic, 
They who had heard and applauded this 
laſt orator thought he - could not be 
equalled, and aſſured him the victory over 
his rival. Thus prepoſſeſſed againſt ad- 
miration, they went to hear Flechier, and 
were forced to recognize him for victor . 
Madame de Sevigne, who was among the 
number of theſe converts, and who ſpeaks 
in her letters with rapture of Flechier's 
performance, did not ſuſpect that in theſe 
letters ſhe made a ſtill more eloquent 'fu- 

neral eulogy for the hero ATED in 
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painting the grief of the nation by thoſe 
lively details of the public conſternation, 
and thoſe ſimple but affecting ſtrokes, 
more touching from their very ſimplicity, 
which without art or ſtudy ſo well expreſs 
the depth of the general affliction, | 

In his ſubſequent funeral orations, Fle. 
chier had no more Turennes to celebrate; 
but the public eſteem, or ſeverity, required 
almoſt as much from him as if he had ſtill 
poſſeſſed the ſame advantage. Notwith. 
ſtanding this formidable diſpoſition in his 
auditors, he happily ſuſtained a reputation 
which it was fo difficult to prevent from 
declining. He effected this by his atten» 
tion, even while he roſe above his ſubject, 
never to ſeem to quit it ; by avoiding that 
exaggeration, which, in attempting to ag- 
grandize little things, makes them appear 
ſill leſs ; and eſpecially by a conſtant re- 
ſpect for truth, ſo frequently and ſhame- 
fully violated in this kind of compoſition; 
In his works we do not ſee that falſehood, 


SS - | 

which has beſet the great during their 
lives, come crouching about their tombs, 
in order to pollute their aſhes with vile in» 
cenſe, and to celebrate their virtues before 
an audience which has only known their 
vices, Flechier felt the indignation of a 
man of worth againſt ſuch a debaſement 
of the art of oratory, He has expreſſed 
this ſentiment with true ſublimity in his 
funeral oration for the duke de Montauſier, 
in which we find this admirable ſtroke, 
which Demoſthenes or Boſſuet might have 
envied him: Could I dare to employ 
« falſehood in the eulogy of a man who 
« was truth itſelf, this tomb would open, 
$ theſe bones would be re- animated to 
te aſk me, Why do you come to ſpeak 
4 falſely for me who never ſpoke falſely 
„ for any one?” Let us, however, con- 
feſs, with the author of the eloquent 
5 Eſſay on Eulogies,” that the governor 
of a dauphin being Flechier's ſubject, he 
does not ſeem to have felt all its dignity 

: and 


( 1 ) 
and intereſt. He has painted with too 
feeble a touch the noble and hazardous 
function of educating the heir of a great 
kingdom; the almoſt inſurmountable diffi. 
culty of making him feel the nothingneſs 
of his grandeur, in an oſtentatious and ſer- 


ville court; of inſpiring him with horror of 


vice, in the ſeat of ſeduction; of render- 
ing him at the ſame time ſenſible to glory 
and deaf to flattery; of preſerving him 
equally from that eredulity which encou- 
rages falſehood, and ſrom that exceſſive 
diſtruſt which repels truth; and of un- 
_ folding to him all the arts practiſed to de- 
ceive or corrupt him, and, nevertheleſs, 
teaching him to love his fellow- creatures. 
It is extraordinary that Boſſuet, who was 
joined with Montauſier in the education 


bol the prince, and by the character of his 


genĩus was ſo fitted for painting this grand 
ſubject, ſhould have left it to another pen. 
cil than his own. Was his ſilence politĩ 
cal; and was the * Boſſuet afraĩd 
L either 


Tt ay) 
either of drawing too natural a portrait of 
the court he was to paint, or, through ex- 
ceſs of caution, of ſinking beneath his * 
ject? 

The reputation of Fleckier's "EP dif 
courſes has continued to our times; we 
may add, that they are worthy of this diſ- 
tinction, if we recollect that they were-de- 
livered at a period when the genuine laws 
of eloquence were as yet little known. 
Their ſtyle is not only pure and correct, 
but full of ſweetneſs and elegance. To 
purity of diction the orator joins a facile 
and ſoothing, though full and numerous 
harmony ; a harmony which our moſt ce- 
lebrated writers had at that time confined 
to their verſe, and which no one had yet 
introduced into French proſe, except Bal- 
zac, in whoſe writings it is too often ex- 
aggerated, obtruding, and nearly as in- 
flated as his language. Poetry, to which 
Flechier had given his attention before he 
mouuted the pulpit, and by which he had, 

as 
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as it were, preluded to eloquence, had 


rendered him very ſenſible to the charms 
reſulting from the happy arrangement of 


words. We feel in reading him that he 


had commenced with being a poet; and 
in reality nothing is more uſeful to an 
orator, in forming an ear, than to make 
verſes, good or bad; as it is of advantage 
to young people to take ſome leſſons in 
dancing, in order to walk gracefully. 
Flechier's merit in having been our model 
for harmonious proſe, ſhould plead his 
pardon for the faults which may be re- 
marked in his mode of writing. There is 
ſcarcely any orator who has not his favou- 
rite figure, which he employs in prefer- 
ence, and often faultily. Antitheſis is 
the favourite of Flechier, and frequently 
his ſtumbling- block. It perpetually appears 
in his works, and almoſt always conſiſts 
rather in the words than the thoughts, 
This continual uniformity of oppoſitions, 
ſometimes puerile and frivolous, is remote 

; from 


(-2S ) 
from the language 'of grief, which aban- 
dons itſelf to its emotions, and does not 
think of meaſuring out its expreſſions. 
From theſe ſymmetrical and accumulated 
contraſts there reſults a monotony in his 
diſcourſes, which fatigues and would at 
length chill the reader, were it not from 
time to time interrupted and animated by 
ſtrokes of pathetic ſenſibility, which by 
their warmth impart a light breath of life 
to the whole maſs. This tinge of the pa- 
thetic became ſtill more ſenſible when 
theſe orations were pronounced by their 
author. His ſerious action, and his flow 
and ſomewhat feeble voice, brought the 
hearer into a diſpoſition of ſympathetic 
ſorrow : the ſoul felt itſelf gradually pene- 
trated by the ſimple expreſſion of the ſen- 
timent, and the ear by the ſoft cadence of 
the periods. Hence he was ſometimes 
obliged to make a pauſe in the pulpit, that 
he might leave a free courſe to plaudits, 
not of the tumultuous kind which reſound 
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at our profane ſpectacles, but expreſſed by 
that general and modeſt murmur which 
eloquence wreſts, even in our temples, 
from an audience deeply moved ; a kind 
of involuntary exploſion of the public en- 
thuſiaſm, which not even the ſanQtity of 
the place can repreſs. This enthuſiaſm, it 
is true, has greatly diminiſhed fince the 
funeral orations of Flechier have had only 
readers; but, notwithſtanding his defects, 
the author ſeems, in this difficult kind of 
compoſition, to have preſerved that ſecond 
place which his age allotted him. The in- 
terval between him and Boſſuet will be 
made greater or leſs, in proportion as 
readers are more or leſs hurried away by 


the impetuous eloquence of the one, or 


ſeduced by the harmonious elegance of the 
other. But it ſeems at leaſt decided, that 
the other oracles of the pulpit, Maſſillon 
and Bourdaloue, ſo different from them- 
ſelves in their funeral orations and their 
ſermons, cannot be placed in this interval, 
Perhaps 


— 


1 

Perhaps we ſhould venture to add, that lt 
has been filled up in our time, and that 
the Academy enjoys this glory in the per- 
ſon of one of its members *, did we not 
know the danger of comparing and appre- 
ciating living authors, when we wiſh to 
avoid ſhocking either the modeſty or the 
vanity of any individual. 

The ſobriety of action which had con- 
tributed to the ſucceſs of Flechier's funeral 
orations, was hurtful to his ſermons, 
which, moreover, derived little animation 
from their ſtudied compoſition. He ap- 
peared cold and languid in' a ſpecies of 
diſcourſe which required energy, heat, and 
vehemence, and in which his ſoft harmony 
was ill calculated to move his hearers, ſtill 
leſs to convert them. Hence, although 
due merit was allowed to theſe produc- 
tions, written with unvarying purity, and 

* See the funeral orations of the late dauphin, the 


late queen, and eſpecially of the late king, by the 
abbe de Boiſmont. | | 
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even with elevation, his funeral orations 


have cauſed them to be entirely for- 
gotten. 

He was ſcarcely more ſucceſsful in his 
“ Panegyrics of Saints ;”” and appeared 
leſs fitted to praiſe the heroes of religion 
than thoſe of the world. Perhaps the 
difficulties attendant upon the eulogy of 
the Great whetted his faculties, and pre- 
ſented an obje& of emulation to his elo- 
quence, which the eulogy of Saints did 
not afford. The diſtance to which the 
latter perſonages are removed from us, 
and the habit we have acquired of hear- 
ing them praiſed, render us more indif- 
ferent to theſe praiſes, and more indulgent 
to the panegyriſt : funeral orations, on the 
contrary, placing before us men with 
whom we have lived, excite a much more 
lively curioſity as to the features with 
which the orator means to paint his hero, 
and the art he is to employ in concealing his 
defects. We ſecretly challenge him to riſe 

| | to 
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to the dignity of his ſubje& in the eulogy 
of great men ; to fill up the void in that 
of ordinary perſons; and to clear away 
embarraſſments in that of perſons who 
have had great vices, or committed great 
faults. But this very challenge is the only 
ſpur adapted to rouſe to exertion genuine 
abilities: nothing intereſts them ſo much 
as the honqur of ſtriving againſt great ob» 
ſtacles ; whereas they are ſure to languiſh 
when effort is unneceſſary. 

Flechier had read much of the old ſer 
moniſts, as Virgil read Ennius in order to 
extract from * his dunghil the particles 
<< of gold concealed there.” In theſe re» 
lics of Gothic barbariſm he ſought thoſe 
flrokes of ſimple and untutored eloquence 
which ſometimes ſparkle in them, like 
flaſhes of lightning in a dark night; and 
he had the happieſt ſkill in applying them 
to his purpoſe. It is thus that, in his fu- 
neral oration on Turenne, he has made uſe 


of the brilliant and pathetic parallel be- 
C2 _ tween 
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tween his hero and Judas Maccabeus. 
An ancient preacher had already honoured 
the memory of a certain prince with this 
parallel ; but he knew not how either to 
apply his comparifon ſo fitly, or to im- 
prove it ſo eloquently. Flechier alleged 
that he derived another advantage from the 
peruſal of theſe ſuperannuated writers, 
whom he called his bufoons; which was, 
that of acquiring a nicer feeling of the 
faults with which they abound, and 
thereby learning more effectually to avoid 
them. But by this familiarity he ſome- 
times, without perceiving it, contracted 
that affected manner of thinking which 
he ſtudied only to avoid. He embelliſhed 
indeed the faults of the old preachers, but 
he rendered them the more dangerous by 


this embelliſhment; and it has been inge- 
niouſly ſaid of him, that he preached in 


an antique taſte, with a modern ſtyle *+ 


* See Nor IV. 
| Far, 
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Far, however, from reproaching our 
orator for the ſlight deviations into which 
he was ſometimes led by the ſtudy of bad 
models, we ought rather to be ſurprized 
that his taſte was not ruined beyond remedy 
by the deteſtable leſſons of eloquence he 
had received in his youth. His maſter was 
a miſerable rhetorician named Riche- 
ſource, who, pretending to be a model in 
the art of ſpeaking and writing, was un- 
fortunately able to attract a number of 
pupils, and gave himſelf the title of © Rec- 
* tor of the Academy of Philoſophical 
% Orators.” The grateful, though ill- 
inſtructed diſciple, addreſſed a madrigal to 
his maſter, but did not carry his gratitude 
ſo far as to iguitate him “. 

They who are fond of making com- 
pariſons, at the hazard of violating reſem- 
blance in their portraits, have compared 
Flechier to Racine, and Boſſuet to Cor- 
neille. It has more juſtly been ſaid, that 


See Nora V. 
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nothing could be more different than the 


firſt pair, or leſs reſembling than the ſe- 


cond, Flechier has no quality in common 


with Racine but one, which they ſhare 


with many writers, elegance and purity of 
ſtyle. But even this elegance has not the 
ſame character in both: that of the poet, 
always facile, appears to flow from the 


fountain-head; that of the orator, always 


ſtudied, betrays, if we may ſo ſpeak, the 
line and compaſs. Further, what a di- 
ſtance between them, with reſpe& to truth, 
feeling, and taſte! Flechier, in ſpeaking 
of his hero, occupies your attention with 
himſelf; you forget Racine, while you 
attend to his characters. The firſt aims at 
affecting his hearers, yet affects them but 
feebly ; the ſecond requires no effort to 
affect his audience, becauſe he himſelf has 
commenced with being warmly affected; 
and no one ever knew or practiſed better 
the maxim, If you would have me weep, 


“you muſt weep yourſelf,” Flechier, in 


hne, 
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fine, often ingenious, ſeldom: pathetic, the 
model of a regular and ſtudied harmony, 
is in eloquence, what an excellent com- 
poſer of ſonatas is in muſic ; Racine, al- 
ways pathetic, never attempting to appear 
ingenious, enchanting us by his harmony 
without ſeeming to have ſought it, pro- 
duces, the ſame effect on the ear and the 
foul by his verſes, with that of the moſt 
expreſſive and affecting vocal melody. 
If there is a ſomewhat greater reſem - 
blance between Boſſuet and Corneille, 
ſtill it is much leſs than is commonly ſup- 
poſed. Elevation is doubtleſs the charaQer 
of both; but the elevation of Corneille 
has the ſtamp of republican pride; that of 
Boſſuet, of religious enthuſiaſm. Cor- 
neille holds greatneſs and power in de- 
fiance ; Boſſuet treads them under foot, 
to riſe as high as Deity itſelf : the firſt, by 
diſplaying to us man in all his dignity, 
aggrandizes us in our own eyes; the ſe- 
| cond, by ſhewing him in all his nothing- 
C 4 neſs, 


OY 

neſs, ſeems to ſoar above the human race. 
The ſublimity of the poet has more pro- 
fundity, more feature, more thought ; 
that of the orator has more majeſty, more 
vehemence, more imagery. The negli- 
gences of Corneille proceed from laſſitude 
and exhauſtion ; thoſe of Boſſuet, from 
excels of heat and fertility. In Corneille, 
when the expreſſion is familiar, it is almoſt 
always ignoble; in Boſſuet, when the idea 
is grand, the familiarity of the expreſſion 
ſeems to render it ſtill grander. 

Flechier's eloquence ſummoned him to 
the French Academy. He was admitted 
on the ſame day with Racine“; and ſpoke 
before him with ſuch applauſe, that the 
author of Andromache” and © Britan- 
5 nicus”” deſpaired of equal ſucceſs. The 
great poet was ſo intimidated and diſcon- 
certed 1n the preſence of that public, which 
had ſo often crowned him at the theatre, 
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that he could only ſtammer out his dif- 
courſe, and was ſcarcely heard, though 
this did not prevent him from being 
judged. His failure, rendered more ob- 
ſervable by the ſucceſs of Flechier, ap- 
peared to bim ſo complete and irreparable, 
that his ſelf-love loſt the uſual reſource of 
hoping more juſtice from the preſs. With. 
out regret or complaint he ſuppreſſed this 
unfortunate production; but he muſt have 
derived conſolation, were it neceflary, 
from the oblivion to which Flechier's dif 
courſe was ſoon abandoned, the certain 
fate of all works which have only a local 
and occaſional merit. This little acade- 
mical diſgrace incurred by the great Ra- 
cine, ſhould conſole thoſe who undergo 
the like; though it is true that few will 
be found equally capable of obliterating 
it“. 
Beſides the oratorical works of Flechier, 
he has left us a collection of letters, in 
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which the profuſion of ingenuity is ſtill 
more tonſpicuous than in his pieces of 
eloquence, becauſe it is ſtill leſs in its 
place. The merit of the epiſtolary ſtyle 
is an amiable negligence; and Flechier 
did not permit himſelf to be negligent in a 
letter, any more than in a funeral oration. 
But if he is rarely ſimple, even when writ- 
ing to his friends, he is at leaſt always dig- 
nified with the great, always decorous with 
his equals and inferiors, always replete 
with zeal for the church and ſtate, -in a 
word, always a citizen, a man, and a bi- 
ſhop; a merit ſo valuable in letters of this 
kind, that it excuſes the want of every 
other, | 

. He likewiſe exerciſed himſelf in hiſto- 
_ tical compoſition. His Hiſtory of Theo- 
doſius, though written in a manner too 
remote from the requiſite ſimplicity, is an 
intereſting work. He is, however, charged 
with being too much the panegyriſt of his 
hero; a prince, doubtleſs, worthy of high 
commend- 


( ip } 


but not without his faults in the rigorous 
judgment of hiſtory, Yet, if a moſt laud- 
able motive can excuſe want of fidelity in 
a hiſtorian, Flechier may be pardoned for 
having palliated the defects of an emperor 
whom he meant as a model to the dau- 
phin; for he wrote this hiſtory for the in- 
ſtruction of the heir- apparent. Montau- 
ſier and Boſſuet, who preſided over the 
education of this prince, were particularly 
ſollicitous to make him a religious mo- 
narch, who ſhould at leaſt fear God, if he 
ſhould think he had nothing to dread from 
man. They conceived that the moſt efft- 
cacious means of inſpiring the young 
prince with a ſentiment ſo neceſſary to 
kings, was to place before his eyes a ſove- 
reign dear to religion, They choſe the 
hiſtory of Theodoſius, and employed Fle- 
chier, whom each of them greatly efteemed, 
in writing it ®, Montauſier eſpecially, 
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who had early known him, was highly de- 
lighted with him; and he thought himſelf 
the more obliged to render him the juſtice 
he merited, as the young orator had be- 
gun with exciting his diſpleaſure. The 
courtly miſanthrope, as is well known, 
affected an extraordinary horror for adu- 


lation. Flechter, whoſe temper was as 


gentle and engaging as his ſtyle, and who 
thought Montauſier as kindly diſpoſed as 
other men to his own praiſes, began with 
heaping them upon him without meaſure. 
The only acknowledgment he received was 
the blunt and ſevere retort, This is one 
of your flatterers !” Apprized by this 
reproach of the ſingular character of his 
Mzcenas, he no longer forbore contradict- 
ing him, and ſoon obtained his friendſhip 
and confidence, He knew that an almoſt 
infallible method to gain the favour of miſ- 
anthropy, is to furniſh it with occaſions to 
exerciſe itſelf; becauſe, the affectation of 
this turn being a-ſure ſecret for becoming 

+: {Bb remarks 
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remarkable, that perſon is agreeable to 
the miſanthrope who provides food for the 
humour which is to aſſiſt his celebrity. 
Flechier himſelf ſomewhere obſerves, © No 
e one revites mankind, but through the 
« defire of engaging the notice of man- 


« kind ;”” and we may here apply the 
remark of the dying Otho, “ It is when 


« we are attached to life that we __ il | 


« of gods or men *.” 

Flechier likewiſe wrote the hiſtory of 
the famous cardinal Ximenes; but his 
work was eclipſed by that on the ſame ſub- 
je& publiſhed about the ſame time by Mar- 
follier. Flechier had repreſented his hero 
ſcarcely in any other light than as a reli- 
gious prelate; Marſollier had drawn him 
as a politic miniſter ; and the public took 
more intereſt in the portrait of the ambi- 
tious and intriguing churchman, than of 
the really or pretendedly devout cordelier. 
Flechier would have borne away the — 
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had he melted together, as it were, theſe 
two portraits, ſo ſtriking from their con- 
traſt, and painted this celebrated perſonage 
politic and devout at the ſame time, {kil- 
fully employing the popular faith to pro- 
mote his views, and ſecuring his power 
by thoſe arms which religion renders ſo 
efficacious in the hands of a miniſter, 
This is the view a philoſophical hiſtorian 
will take of thoſe men who, inveſted with 
the dignities of the church, have applied 
to the ſupport of their credit or authority 
that reſpect which their condition inſpired, 
and haye ſo well availed themſeves of it 
as frequently to become formidable even 
to ſovercigns. It is becauſe the hiſtory of 
the popes has never been written in this 
ſpirit, that one worthy of being read by- 
men of enlightened minds is yet a deſide- 
Tatum. The annals of the court of Rome, 
which ought to be compoſed by a Tacitus, 
have hitherto been written only by exaſpe- 
rated Proteſtants, or timid Catholics ; and 


we 


1 
we may ſay of thoſe writers what Tacitus 
himſelf has ſaid of his contemporary hiſ- 
torians, © Neutris cura poſteritatis, inter 
e jinfenſos vel obnoxios; ! Between 
cc hatred and obligation, all regard to the 
ce inſtruction of poſterity was loſt *.” 

In his hiſtory of Ximenes, however, 
Flechier records one obſervation which is 
worth the whole work: © This cardinal,” 
ſays he, © laid it down as a principle, that 
« a private man, when calumniated, ſel- 
© dom owes an apology to other men; 
„but that à prince, unjuſtly accuſed, 
« always owes it to his ſubjects.“ 

The abilities of Flechier were recom- 
penſed as all abilities were in the reign of 
Lewis XIV.; he was nominated to the 
biſhopric of Lavaur. The monarch, who 
knew how to enhance his fayours by the 
manner in which he granted them, faid to 
him, © I have made you wait ſome time 
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* for a place which you have long de- 
&« ſerved, but I was unwilling ſooner to 
& deprive myſelf of the pleaſure of hear- - 
&« ing you.” From Lavaur he was tranſ- 
lated to Niſmes, but not without a long 
reſiſtance. He wrote a preſſing and pa- 
thetic letter to the king, in order to obtain 
his conſent to his refuſal; and, from the 
air of earneſtneſs and truth which pre- 
vails in it, we may clearly perceive that 
Flechier was not one of thoſe ambitious 
hypocrites, who, while they feebly reje& 
the offers of advancement, would be very 
ſorry to be taken at their word ; and who 
wiſh to unite the reputation for diſintereſt- 
edneſs to the advantages of fortune. The 
king could only overcome his repugnance 
by repreſenting to him, that much more 
good was to be done in his new church 
than in that he was ſo averſe to-quit ; that 
the offer made him was not of greater 


riches, but of greater toil ; and that ſo 


important an intereſt ought to be the mea- 
ſure 


1 

ſure and motive of his ambition . The 
dioceſe of Niſmes was at that time full of 
Calviniſts, and conſequently the more dif- 
ficult to govern, as it was neceſſary to 
combine zeal for making converts, with 
patience to prepare and wait for the proper 
ſeaſon. - The edi& of Nantes had juſt been 
revoked; and the violent perſecution 
which the Reformed underwent agitated 
and heated men's minds. To theſe ſpirits, 
exaſperated and exalted by the idea of 
martyrdom, it was neceflary to give a 
paſtor whoſe knowledge, eloquence, and 
mildneſs were equally fitted to remove 
their prejudices and quiet their murmurs. 
Of this no one was more capable than 
Flechier; and he fully anſwered the expett- 
ations his wiſdom and talents had raiſed. 
He made' more proſelytes by his modera- 
tion, than the intendant of the province 
by the ſeverity he employed againſt thoſe 
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victims of religious fanaticiſm or political 
devotion. The ſenſibility, the indulgence, 
the charity, which guided and inſpired 
this virtuous prelate, ſtill breathe in the 
charges and paſtoral letters he addreſſed 
to the Reformed. We behold a father 
who ſpeaks with tenderneſs to his erring 
children, who exhorts without irritating 
them, and who laments to ſee faithful ſub- 
jects torn from their country, forced either 
to quit or to fight againſt it. His conduct 
with reſpect to them was the more worthy 
of praiſe, ſince, actuated by the ſpirit of 
the age rather than his own, he did not 
adopt, or rather he was ignorant of, thoſe 
principles of wiſdom, which philoſophy, 
enlightened by humanity, and even by re- 
ligion, has fo ſolidly eſtabliſhed in our 
days ;—principles Which, at the com- 
mencement of the preſent century, had 
not time to germinate and ripen even in 
ſound underſtandings and worthy hearts. 
The biſhop of Niſmes, perſuaded, in com- 
. mon 
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mon with almoſt all Catholics at that pe- 
riod, that inſtruction was not the ſole 
means of vanquiſhing hereſy, thought that 
motives of fear might be employed to re- 


call Proteſtants to the boſom of the church. 
Yet he did not permit the uſe, or rather 
the trial of theſe methods, but in caſes 
where their ſucceſs was certain, where mo- 
tives of fear were to ſerve as pretexts for 
the converſion of proſelytes already con- 

vinced, and where authority might lend 
an effectual aid to grace. The ſweetneſs 
of his temper yielded, if we may ſo expreſs 
it, the leaſt poſſible ground to his religious 
zeal for the extirpation of Calviniſm. A 
conſtant opponent of the bitter and fanatic 
zeal of moſt of the converters of his time, 
he was perſuaded that neither authority 
nor terror ſhould be employed againſt 


thoſe of the Reformed who gave no hope 
of change; and he was very far from ap- 
proving the evils inflicted upon them. 
With a little more courage he would have 
. D 2 raiſed 


1 
raiſed his voice in favour of theſe unfor- 
tunate perſons 3 he would have threatened 
with the divine wrath, and the indignation 
of poſterity, thoſe who commanded and 
executed acts of violence: but perhaps he 
was reſtrained by the fear of irritating the 
perſecutors, and augmenting the evils he 
would have wiſhed to alleviate. If he was 
not happy enough to put an end to ſo 
many calamities, he at leaſt did not, like 
many others, ſuperadd reproach and in- 
ſult to the vexations undergone by the 
Proteſtants. He knew too well that, in 
the defence of truth, declamations againſt 
its adverſaries prove nothing but the weak- 
neſs of the defender, and his own opinion 
of this weakneſs, Hence the Proteſtants 
of Languedoc to this day beſtow benedic- 
tions on the memory of a biſhop who 
ſhewed himſelf ſo fully inſpired with the 
genuine ſpirit of the church, and fo 
worthy to reſtore all his children to peace 
and gentleneſs. Even the fanatics re- 

6 ſpected 
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ſpeed in their ravages the places in- 
habited by Flechier ; as the enemies who 
then laid waſte our frontiers reſpected the 
abode of Fenelon. Far different were the 
feelings of the Reformed with regard to 
the intendant Baville, who, poſſeſſed of 
virtues and intelligence as a miniſter, and 
upright in the functions of his office, has 
rendered himſelf but too famous in the 
Proteſtant annals by his inexorable ſeverity 
towards the votaries of error. But, at- 
tached to the principles of abſolute power, 
he thought himſelf obliged by the duties 
of his ſtation to execute with the moſt in- 
flexible rigour the edits emitted from the 
throne againſt the Proteſtants ; edicts 
which he took for the will of the king, 
but which moſt frequently were only that 
of his miniſters *. The intendant and the 

prelate, 


* Conſidering that Lewis XIV. was bigotted to 
his religion, and impatient of all reſiſtance to his 
authority, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that he would 
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prelate, from the difference of their cha, 


racters, though united by mutual friend- 
ſhip, were often divided concerning thoſe 
objects of adminiſtration which required 
their joint authority. The biſhop, 
ſaid Baville one day, on occaſion of a 
diſpute between them, has made me 
& change white for black.“ Say ra- 
<« ther,” replied Flechier, © black for 
& white *, 

What particularly afflicted the biſhop of 
Niſmes, in the troubles to which he was 
witneſs, was the fatal advantage given to 
the Reformed by the ignorance and im- 
morality of the clergy of his dioceſe. 
He repreſented to his parochial prieſts, 
that in vain the ark of the Lord was in 
their hands, if they were too feeble to ſup- 
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not heartily concur in any meaſures, however ſevere, 
againſt thoſe whom he regarded as not only the ene- 
mies of God, but as rebels to himſelf, Trzansr., 
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port it againſt the efforts of hereſy for its 
overthrow; and he exhorted the canons 
of his cathedral to put to filence the ene» 
mies of the church by a regularity of 
which they had unhappily loſt the taſte 
and habit. To his diſcourſes. he joined 
the moſt ſtriking proof of the fincerity- of 
his zeal, the only one which can ſhelter 
zeal from calumny —purity of manners 
and ſanctity of life: far different from 
thoſe declaimers, ſeemingly ſo ardent for 
the doctrines of religion, and really ſo lax 
as to its precepts, who find it a ſhorter-and 
eaſier taſk to harden and diſguſt unbe- 
lievers by their inſults, than to edify and 
ſubdue them by their example. 

Flechier was not lefs careful to aber 
thoſe ſuperſtitions which afforded matter 
of ſcandal, and conſequently of triumph, 
to Proteſtants. Notwithſtanding a bull of 
the pope in their favour, he oppoſed the 
eſtabliſhment of a confraternity of White 
Penitents, whoſe proceſſouns he termed 
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pious maſquerades.” He publiſhed a 
very eloquent paſtoral letter on a pre- 
tended miraculous croſs, in which he-de- 
clares himſelf againſt thoſe (to uſe his own 
words) © who put their confidence in 
* wood, and in lying prodigies; and 
threatens to overthrow this croſs, if the 
people continue to pay it a blind and fa. 
natical worſhip. © If,” ſays he, I per- 
e ceive Iſrael become idolatrous, I * 
“ break the brazen ſerpent.. _ 

The charity which he exerciſed towards 
that part of his flock which had wandered 
from the fold, was ſtill more conſpicuous 
towards thoſe who, in the boſom of the 
church itſelf, had occaſion for his indul- 
gence and ſuccour. An unhappy young 
woman, whom barbarous parents had 
conſtrained to take the veil, but whom na- 
ture had diſpoſed to love, had been ſo un- 
fortunate as to give way to a ſentiment 


forbidden by her vows, and to be ynable 
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to conceal from her ſuperior the deplorable 
conſequences of her weakneſs. Flechier 
was informed that this ſuperior had pu- 
niſhed her in the moſt cruel manner, by 
ſhutting her up in a dungeon, where, 
ſtretched upon a little ſtraw, and reduced 
to a morſel of bread reluctantly given, 
ſhe invoked death as the ſole termination 
of her woes. The biſhop repaired to the 
- convent, and, after much reſiſtance, cauſed 
the door to be opened of the horrid receſs 
where this poor creature lay conſuming in 
deſpair. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw her paſtor, 
ſhe ſtretched out her arms to him, as to a 
deliverer ſent by the mercy of Heaven. 
The prelate, caſting an eye of horror and 
indignation on the ſuperior, ſaid to her, 
« I ought, did I liſten only to human 
« juſtice, to cauſe you to be put in the 
e place of this wretched victim of your 
t“ barbarity; but the God of mercy, 
t whoſe miniſter I am, commands me to 
* practiſe, even towards you, that lenity 
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* which you have not ſhewn to her. Go, 
and for your only penance read every day 
6 in the goſpel the chapter of the woman 
„ taken in adultery.” He immediately 
removed the poor nun from her dreadful 
habitation 3 ordered that the greateſt care 
ſhould be taken of her, and ſtrictly 
watched over the execution of his orders, 
But the charitable hand which had freed 
her from her tormentors, could not reſtore 
her to life : after ſome months of languiſh- 
ing, ſhe died, pouring bleflings on the 
name of her virtuous biſhop, and hoping 
from the Supreme Goodneſs that pardon 
which had been denied her by ei 
cruelty. 
- While the biſhop of Niſmes alleviated 
as far as lay in his power the evils oeca- 
ſioned by the malice of mankind, he con- 
ſoled his unfortunate flock under the 
afflictions with which Providence was 
pleaſed to try them. To an aged and in- 
fm FROM he wrote, © Reſign yourſelf 
| 6& into 
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&* into the hand of God; he ſends upon 
ve his children no ſufferings but what they 
« are able to bear.” In the ſcarcity-of 
1709, his charities were immenſe, and 
equally ſhared between Catholics and Pro- 
teſtants, the meaſure being what they en- 
dured, not what they believed. He re- 
fuſed to employ the fund deſtined to alms 
in the conſtruction of a church. What 
e anthems,” ſaid he © are of equal value 
* with the benedictions of the poor; and 
< what ſpectacle is more worthy the ſight 
e of God, than the tears of the indigent 
_ « wiped away by his miniſters ?” When 
the exceſs of his zeal and charity was men- 
tioned to him, © Are we biſhops for no- 
thing!“ he cried. He has more than 
once been ſeen, with a ſimplicity worthy 
of the primitive ages, walking on foot 
through the ſtreets of Niſmes, diſtributing 
alms with one hand, and his bleſſing with 
the other. He thought theſe public acts 
of epiſcopal beneficence the beſt anſwer to 
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the malignant remarks of the Proteſtants 
on the pomp of the Romiſh church. He 
knew, however, to conceal this beneficence 
when it fell upon perſons forced by their 
condition tomake a ſecret of their indigence. 
He then added to the ready and abundant 
relief he gave, thoſe delicate attentions 
which prevent alms from being humiliat. 
ing, but which piety itſelf thinks it un- 
neceſſary to obſerve towards the wretched, 
when it regards charity rather as a reli- 
gious duty, than as the gratification of a 
feeling heart. 

With ſuch talents and virtues, it will 
readily be believed that Flechier was free 
from pride. The ſon of a poor tallow- 
chandler, arrived at the epiſcopacy, he 
had neither the folly to conceal the ob- 
ſcurity of his birth, nor that more refined 
vanity which might have ſought in this 
very obſcurity a pretext for yain-glory, 
while meaſuring with ſecret complacency 
the diſtance between the point whence he 
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ſet out, and that which he had reached. 
Once, however, he was urged to ſtep out 
of his uſual ſimplicity, by the neceſſity of 
replying to a court-prelate, who, having 
no other merit than his anceſtry, held 
himſelf diſhonoured by recogniſing in 
Flechier a brother whom God had made 
eloquent, charitable, and virtuous, but 
had not made a gentleman. He thought 
it very ſtrange that ſuch a perſon ſhould 
have been taken from his father's ſhop to 
be placed on the epiſcopal bench, and he 
had the mean folly to ſhew him his ſur- 
priſe. © With this way of thinking,“ 
anſwered the biſhop of Niſmes, © I fear 
«* that if you had been born what I was, 
« you would have been a maker of 
“ candles *.” It is alſo related, that the 
marſhal de la Feuillade, that intrepid flat- 
terer of Lewis XIV. who repaid himſelf 
for his humble adulation of his maſter, 
by airs of haughtineſs towards all who he 


See Norte XII. 


thought 
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thought would ſuffer them, dared to ſay 
to Flechier, You muſt confeſs that your 
c father would be greatly aſtoniſhed to 
“ ſee you what you are.” “ Perhaps 
&« leſs ſo than you ſuppoſe,” replied the 
prelate; for it is not the ſon of my fa- 
C ther, it is I, who have been made a bi- 
ce ſhop.” Theſe anſwers muſt be excuſed 
in modeſty obliged to impoſe ſilence on 
pride ; for true modeſty is like true cou- 
rage, which never offers an affront, but 
knows how to repel one, at leaſt when the 
| perſon offering it is not ſo vile as to merit 
only contempt. 

Flechier, ſome time before his death, 
had a dream which he took for a preſage 
of his approaching end. He immediately 
ordered a ſculptor to make a very modeſt 
deſign for his tomb ; for he feared leſt 
gratitude or vanity ſhould raiſe to his aſhes 
a monument too conſpicuous, and force 
him, in a manner, after his death, to 
aſſume the oſtentation he had ſo much 


deſpiſed 


1 

deſpiſed when living. The ſculptor made 
two deſigns; but the prelate's nephews 
prevented him from ſhewing them to 
their uncle, wiſhing, if poſſible, to remove 
from his mind an idea afflicting to them, 
ik it were not to him. Flechier com- 
plained of this delay, of which the ſculptor 
could not conceal the cauſe. My ne- 
66 phews, ſaid the prelate, ©& have per- 
* haps done as they ought, but do you 
do what I have deſired.” He examined 
the two deſigns, choſe the ſimpleſt, and 
ſaid to the artiſt, «© Begin the work, for 
there is no time to loſe.” He died 
ſhortly afterwards, on February 16, 1710, 
wept by the Catholics, regretted by the 
Proteſtants, and leaving to his brethren a 
worthy model of zeal and charity, ſim- 
plicity and eloquence. His funeral ora- 
tion, drawn up by a very moderate orator, 
was not even delivered. It would, how- 
ever, have been juſt, that one who had 
ſo well praiſed others, ſhould himſelf have 

been 
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been praiſed by a voice equally eloquent; 
and Turenne, from the depth of his tomb, 
ſeemed to cry to all the clergy of France 
to pay a debt, which no one at that time 
could or would acquit. Fenelon alone 
pronounced the funeral eulogy of the bi- 
ſhop of Niſmes, by ſaying, We have 
66 Joſt our maſter.” Thus the only one 
of Flechier's brethren who was then his 
ſuperior (for Boſſuet no longer exiſted) 
was the only one whoſe modeſty paid ho» 
mage to the talents of him who had imi- 
- tated his virtues. The intendant Baville, 
though little reſembling either of theſe, 
cauſed ſome lines to be engraved on Fle- 
chier's tomb; and even the Proteſtants 
applauded the epitaph of the prelate whom 
they regarded as their father, though com- 
poſed by the magiſtrate whom-they named 
their perſecutor. 
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NOTES 


EULOGY OF FLECHIER, 


NOTE I: 

WHILE Flechier was yet in the con ; 
gregation of the Chriſtian Doctrine, he 
was profeſſor of rhetoric in the college be- 
longing to theſe fathers at Narbonne. His 
obligation to write a great deal of Latin in 
this employment did not prevent him 
from feeling the difficulty in a modern of 
appearing tolerable after Cicero, Virgil, 
and Horace, in a language no longer 
ſpoken, He expreſſed his ſentiments on 
this ſubje& in a Latin poem © on Mo- 
“ dern Latinity,” in which he uſed his 
beſt endeavours not to give at the ſame 
time the criticiſm and the example. 

OS * Obliged 


| ( 50 ) 
Obliged alſo, by the irkſome duty of his 
office, | to compoſe Latin pieces for the 
theatre, he wrote one on the ſubje& of 
Iſaac, or © the Unbloody Sacrifice,“ to 
which he gave the title of a tragi-comedy, 
becauſe, as he ſaid, it appeared to him 
neither comic in its ſubje&, nor tragic in 
its concluſion. The term of drama, not 
yet invented for theſe pieces of an equi- 
vocal and neutral kind, would have ſerved 
him more happily on this occaſion. 
For the ungrateful toil of theſe Latin 
taſks he made himſelf amends, when he 
met with a happy opportunity, by ſome 
compoſitions in French. He delivered, 
before the ſtates of Languedoc, a funeral 
oration for Claude de Rebe, archbiſhop of 
Narbonne. This diſcourſe, which he com- 
poſed and committed to memory in ten 
days, was highly applauded ; and the ſuc- 
ceſs of this firſt attempt muſt have ap- 
prized the orator of the true path to fame 
which nature pointed out to him. 
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NOTE 11, 
| Frxcurn was preceptor to the ſon of 
M. de Caumartin, counſellor of ſtate ; 
who being nominated by the king one of 
the commiſſioners for holding the Grands 
Fours (Great Aſſiſes) in Auvergne, was 
accompanied by the tutor and pupil. 
Theſe Grands Fours were extraordinary 
commiſſions formerly appointed by the 
king to go into the provinces to hear the 
complaints of the people, and render juſ- 
tice; and it is a misfortune that they no 


longer exiſt, though the neceſſity for them 


has not ceaſed. Flechier wrote an ac- 
count of thoſe held at Riom in 1665. It 
is a kind of gallant hiſtory, which proves 
that, with all his ſtrictneſs of morals, he 
was well enough verſed in the frivolous 
language ſuited to this ſpecies of writing. 
In his narration the author ſpeaks of ſome 
harangues made to the magiſtrates, in 
which it is affirmed that St. Auguſtin and 
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St. Ambroſe had propheſied this great 
event ; and the ſevere ſentences that were 
about to be pronounced are compared to 
the terrors of the general judgment. As 
the account is but half printed, we are left 
in ignorance of thele ſevere ſentences, the 
recital of which would have been more in- 


tereſting than gallantry and ridiculous ha- 
rangues. 


. NOTE IL 


Tu funeral oration for Turenne not 


only eclipſed that of Maſcaron; the na- 
tion ſeemed for a moment to place Flechier 
by the ſide of Boſſuet, though the latter 
was already known by two of his capital 
performances, the funeral orations for the 
queen of England, and for her daughter. 
But if the contemporaries of theſe two 
orators heſitated for ſome time which to 
prefer, they ſoon united in eſtimating the 
unequal ſublimity of the biſhop of Meaux, 
beyond the conſtant but ſomewhat cold 

| | elegance 
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elegance of the biſhop of Niſmes. The 
funeral orations for the dauphineſs, and 
the duke de Montauſier, were written and 
delivered at a very ſhort diſtance of time 
from each other. Flechier, in fact, com- 
poſed with extreme facility, and in all 
places, on a ſtone table, in a garden, and 
in a circle of company. It is thought,” 
ſaid he, © that I compoſe with toil and 
effort; but this is a miſtake. I have 
* worked hard in my youth, and made 
* advantage of eyery moment. Did com- 
« poſition coſt me much, I ſhould long 


© ago have renounced it.“ 


NOTE IV. 


BESsIDEs the old French ſermon·· writers 
from whom he freely borrowed any 


thought that ſtruck him, he carefully 


peruſed the ſermons and homilies of the 
fathers of the church, and had even made 
copious extracts from them, which were 
loſt after his death. He greatly eſteemed 
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Balzac for the harmony of his periods, 
but diſliked the inflation of his ſtyle. He 
alſo held in ſome eſteem le Camus, biſhop 
of Bellay, the author of ſo many workg 
now forgotten; but cenſured him for a 
profuſion of ingenious turns, and a fertility 
often leading to abuſe. | 


NOTE V. 

THIS Richeſource is mentioned along 

with Laſerre, in one of Deſpreaux's re- 

flections on Longinus, as a model of non- 

| ſenſe, and meanneſs of ſtyle. It is re- 
| corded of this unfortunate rhetorician, 
that a very bad writer having been to hear 
one of his lectures, came to him at the 
end of it, and thus addreſſed him in the 
midſt of his audience: © I come, Sir, to 
render you the juſtice which is your 
% due. I thought myſelf the firſt writer 
te of the age for fuſtian ; you have unde- 
| & ceived me; for I have heard more of it 
| “from you in the courſe of an hour, than 
6 I have printed during my whole life.“ 
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NOTE VI. 

Racins, ſome years afterwards, ob- 
tained a compenſation for his want of ſuc- 
ceſs at his reception in the Academy. He 
was appointed to admit Thomas Corneille 

in the place of his illuſtrious brother. 
More inured to the preſence of the public, 
the author of «© Phzdra” now appeared 
like himſelf. His diſcourſe on this occa- 
ſion is among the fineſt of thoſe delivered 
before the Academy. It is {till daily read; 
whereas no one now reads that of Flechier, 
which is in fact a very middling perform- 
ance, little worthy even of its temporary 
ſucceſs. 


NOTE VII. 


FLECHIER has left an excellent letter 
on the utility of hiſtory, and on the qua- 
lifications of an hiſtorian. He might be 
reproached with not having rigorouſly 
followed his own rules concerning hiſto- 
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rical truth and impartiality, in his hiſtory 
of Theodoſius; but that was a com- 
* manded work, a kind of Cyropædia, writ- 
ten under the inſpection of Boſſuet, and 
particularly intended to inſtruct the dau- 
phin in the duties of a pious and Chriſtian 
monarch. Flechier's hiſtory of Ximenes 
rendered him ſo celebrated in Spain, that 
moſt of his works were tranſlated intq 
Spaniſh, 
NOTE VIII. 

Taz duke de Montauſier, to whom 
his friends applied the eulogy given to 
Veſpafian, © Venerabilis ſenex, & patien- 
e tiſſimus veri,” —<© A venerable old man, 
* moſt tolerant of truth,“ furniſhes a re- 
markable proof, that the moſt reſolute fin- 
cerity cannot always withſtand that courtly 
atmoſphere, which the pureſt virtue can 
ſcarcely breathe with impunity, One 
who reads with attention that letter, cele- 


| brated as a model of truth and dignity, 
which 


1 
which he wrote to his pupil the dauphin 
after the capture of Philipſburg, will per- 
ceive, if I may ſo expreſs it, the uniform 
of the courtier under the philoſopher's 
mantle,  * I do not,” ſays the duke to 
the prince, „compliment your Royal 
« Highneſs on the capture of Philipſburg; 
« you had a fine army, bombs, cannon, 
« and Vauban: neither do I praiſe you 
« for your bravery ; it is an hereditary 
“virtue in your houſe: but I felicitate 
“ myſelf that you are humane, affable, 
« generous, liberal in diſplaying the ſer- 
« vices of others, and reſerved in men- 
* tioning your own.” When the duke 
de Montauſier faid to the ſon of Lewis XIV. 
“ Bravery is an hereditary virtue in your 
© houſe,” did he in earneſt believe that 
all the Bourbons, like Henry IV. and 
Conde, had inherited the valour of 
St. Lewis? He knew better than any one 
that this was a mere form of adulation. 


Maſſillon may be pardoned for having ſaid 
. of . 
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SO 
of the Bourbons, in a funeral oration, 


“ As they ought not to be praiſed for be- 


6 ing born princes, ſo neither ought they 
& for being born valiant;“ but the plain- 
dealer at court ſhould have more ſcruples 
with regard to truth than the orator. 
There is much more genuine greatneſs in 
the well-known adieu of the duke to the 
dauphin after the education of the latter 
was completed. Sir, if you are a man 
e of worth, you will love me; if you are 
* not, you will hate me, and I ſhall con- 
* ſole myſelf.” But the moſt ſtriking 
diſplay of his ſpirit was the language he 
ventured to hold to Lewis XIV. on account 
of Madame Dacier, who was criminal in 
the monarch's eyes for not being a Ca- 


| tholic. This learned lady, when only 


Mademoiſelle le Fevre, had dedicated a 


book to the king, which ſhe could not pre- 


ſent to him, becauſe no one dared to in- 


troduce her to a prince who could not 


without indignation behold a ſubje& bold 
x enough 
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enough to be of a religion different from 
his. Montauſier alone, who was himſelf 
a converted Proteſtant, braved this danger. 
He preſented the lady to the king, who 
ſaid gravely to the protector, that © he 
« did very ill in making himſelf the ſup- 
e porter of a race under proſcription 
e that for his part, he ſhould forbid all 
« Huguenot writers to dedicate their 
« works to him, and would commence 
« by ordering the ſuppreſſion of that of 
“ Mademoiſelle le Fevre.”—* Sire, re- 
plied the duke, with a liberty to which 
the king was little accuſtomed, is it thus 
that you patroniſe merit and abilities? 
«* What ſignifies it to you whether the 
* author be Catholic or Proteſtant, pro- 
“ vided the work be a good one? Truth 
«* obliges me to ſay, that ſo puerile a 
e ſuperſtition is highly unworthy of a 
* king, und little made for you.” He 
added, that he ſhould ſend Mademoiſelle 
le Fevre a hundred piltoles in the king' $ 

14 name; 
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name; and that it would depend upon 
his majeſty whether they were repaid - or 
not. O Montauſier! what is become of 
you? 


NOTE IX. 


MosT of thoſe who have written the 
hiſtory of the popes have affected to paint 
them under the moſt odious and diſguſting 
features. They ſeem to have had no other 
purpoſe than to repreſent a ſet of prieſts, 
ſcandalous, ſome by their morals, others 
by their irreligion ; all ambitious, enter- 
priſing, and engaged in a plan for ſubjeQ- 
ing the crown to the tiara, They have 
been charged with criminality in having 
abuſed the ignorance, credulity, and ſuper- 
ſtition of the people, in order to become 
ſupreme and formidable. Let it be al- 
lowed that their delicacy of conſcience is 
not an object of praiſe ; but let juſtice be - 
rendered to their ability. What, too, have 


they done in making advantage of human 
folly 
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folly and weakneſs, more than any other 
prince would have done in their place ? 
How many monarchs, for the ſupport of 
deſpotiſm, have abuſed the maxim ſo often 
reſounding in their ears, that they hold 
their authority from God alone, and are 
e the earthly images of the Deity ??? A 
philoſopher who ſhould write the hiſtory 
of the popes, would preſent them, if not 
in ͤa more favourable, at leaſt in a more 
intereſting and a truer light. He would 
paint them ſtruggling againſt force and 
power, with the arms ſupplied by reli- 
gion alone; making kings and emperors 
tremble at this ſole name; never loſing 
ſight during fix centuries of the project of 
becoming ſovereigns of Rome, and .at 
length ſucceeding: he would diſplay them 
as the protectors of ſcience, letters, the fine 
arts, and even of philoſophy, as far as their 
pontifical pretenſions could ally with it: 
he would ſhew twenty popes in ſucceſſion 

occupied 
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occupied in raiſing the magnificent ſtrue⸗ 
ture of St. Peter's, the fineſt monument 
of modern architecture; while ſo many 
other ſovereigns take a kind of pride in 
neglecting, or even deſtroying, the erec- 
tions commenced by their predeceſſors. 
What a prince was Sixtus the Fifth! what 
monarch in a long reign can boaſt of hav- 
ing done what this ſon of a peaſant effected 
in a pontificate of five years? The great 
dome of St. Peter's finiſhed, immenſe obe- 
liks raiſed on their baſe in Rome, a ſuperb 
aqueduct conſtrued for conveying water 
to the capital, the library of the Vatican 
eſtabliſhed, the eccleſiaſtical ſtate cleared 
of robbers, juſtice rendered with equal ex- 
actneſs and ſeverity, and, finally, ſeven 
millions of gold left in the treaſury of the 
church, notwithſtanding the prodigious ex- 
penditures in embelliſhing the capital of 
the Chriſtian world ! What a pity that 


ſuch a man has not hitherto met with a 
hiſtorian 
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hiſtorian worthy of him ! „ We ought 
& to be able duly to eſteem the popes,” 
ſays a celebrated writer, © though we be 
© natives of London or Geneva; and 
&« ſhould recollect the remark of the great 
«© Coſmo de' Medici, *©* that ſtates are not 
governed by pater-noſters.” 


If a more ſplendid panegyriſt is the deſideratum 
here meant, we may wonder that a philoſopher ſhould ' 
ſo far give way to vulgar admiration as to wiſh it for 

an unfeeling deſpot, whoſe love of juſtice was a fond- 
| neſs for exerciſing rigorous authority, and whoſe 
public munificence was the vanity of perpetuating 
his name at the coſt of thoſe he governed. From 
whoſe pockets came the immenſe ſums here men- 
tioned to be ſpent and hoarded ?—They could not 
| be raiſed but by the moſt diſtreſſing exactions. Of 
all the topics of vain praiſe beſtowed upon ſovereigns, 
the moſt inconſiderate is that of their coſtly works of 
oſtentation, always dearly paid for out of the neceſ- 
ſaries or comforts of their people. TrxANSL. 
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NOTE X. 


Ar the time when Flechier was noml- 
nated to the ſee of Lavaur, the court of 
France was at variance with the pope, who 
refuſed to grant the biſhops thoſe bulls 
which they thought indiſpenſable. Flechier 
did not make advantage of this delay, as 
many others would have done, to excuſe 


himſelf from reſiding in his dioceſe. He 
went to Lavaur, and there, till the arrival 
of his bulls, acted under the modeſt title 
of vicar-general of the chapter. After 
having ſome time poſſeſſed the biſhopric 
of Niſmes, he conſented that his dioceſe 
ſhould be diſmembered, in order to form 
out of it that of Alais in the Cevennes, 
that the Proteſtants might have more in- 
ſtruction and ſuccour; for he was not 
only void of that ambition which aſpires 

after great places, but of the more ſedu- 
cing ambition of doing good by himſelf, 
and depriving others of the honour of it. 
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NOTE Xi. 


Taz Proteſtants, rendered furious by 
the Dragoonade, practiſed ſhocking cruel - 
ties againſt the Catholics by way of re- 
priſals. They maffacred the prieſts, ſet 
on fire the churches, and ſpread deſolation 
all around. The affrighted paſtors aban- 
doned their flocks; and even the nuns 
wiſhed to forſake their cloyſters. Flechier 
removed the terrors of the nuns, and en- 
couraged the paſtors, at the ſame time ex- 
cuſing their fears, and compaſſionating 
their weakneſs, ©* We neither take upon 
eus to blame, nor to juſtify your retreat, 
ſays he to them in a paſtoral letter. He, 
however, aſſures them that the goſpel pre- 
cept, * when they ſhall perſecute you in 
one city, flee to another, is not appli- 
cable ro petſons under their circumſtances | 
and from the praiſes he beſtows on thoſe 
rectors who, in the danger, did not aban- 

don their churches, it is evident that he 
| VOL, II. F has 
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has occaſion for all his epiſcopal charity to 

pardon the fugitives 
In a letter to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
Flechier thus unfolds his principles on the 
moſt efficacious means for converting the 
| Proteſtants: © There are ſome among 
& them, who, when we have confuted , 
ce them, ſay to us, You are in the right; 
« but if is a hard matter to quit the tra- 
* dition of our fathers.” It is juſt to 
“urge theſe a little, in order to make them 
<« reunite with the church. Many are 
* held back by mere human confider- 
*-ations £ on theſe 4 fear ought to be im- 
ce prefled ſuperior to that of human re- 
6 gards; this ſhould be the fear of God, 
& at leaſt, of the potuers ordained by God. 
«© We have even met with ſome who hau 
« defired us to impoſe upon them ſome pecu- 
c niary fine, not daring to declare them- 
e ſelves but under ſhelter of a flight vio» 
% lence...... We ſhould act partly by 
60 eben and remonſtrance, partly by 
| command 
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t command and conftraint. I ſpeak of a 
& conſtraint which ſhould be rather 2 
tc correction than a chaſtiſement, which 
e ſhould not repel and irritate the bad, 
“ or diſquiet thoſe who are, or mean to 
* become good, which ſhould ftimulate, 
© but not frike them.“ 

This letter appears to us very curious. 
It ſhews at each line the combat of temper 
againſt profeſſion; of the zealous prieſt 
againſt the indulgent ſage, fearful of per- 
' ſecuting, But, in fine, prefeſton produces 
its effect, as in the nn the“ Pro- 
cureur arbitre.“ 

Flechier, though 3 that vio- 
lence ſhould be uſed towards peaceable 
Proteſtants, thought with reaſon that force 
ſhould be oppoſed to to thoſe fanatical Pro- 
teſtants who had taken up arms. Ca- 
ralier, their chief, came to Niſmes after 

* But they were driven to this extremity by op- 
pteſſion and injuſtice. Into what a labyrinth of in- 
conſiſtency are men led when they once deviate from 
the plain path of equity! TIA. 1692] 
F 2 his 
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his accommodation with the marſhal de 
Villars ; but the prelate would never ſee 
the deſtroyer of his flock. It was with 
pleaſure he heard of Cavalier's departure 
for England. © The veſſel loaded with 
“ ſo many crimes,” faid he, will doubt- 
« leſs periſh.” This man, originally a 
journeyman baker, had ordered and ex- 
ecuted, in the name of God, thoſe ravages 
which Flechier deplored ; as the Catholics. 
had, in the name of God, practiſed their 
dragoonades. Villars was ſent into the 
Cevennes to make war againſt Cavalier; 
and this celebrated general, who was ſoon 
to fight and conquer prince Eugene, li- 
mited his campaign againſt the Proteſtants: 
to a treaty of peace with the baker who. 
commanded them. The cruel and un- 
fortunate war that Lewis XIV. had then 
to ſuſtain, compelled him to this humi. 
liation ; and, what was little leſs diſgrace- 
ful, the Proteſtants complained, not with- 
out reaſon, that the conditions of the 


\ treaty were ill obſerved. 


„ 


© as 


= NOTE. XII. 
Ove reſpectable prelate gave to a 
enemies of the church an example of that 
ſubmiſſion which he preached. Though 
attached by friendſhip to the illuſtrious 
Fenelon, he publiſhed a declaration of ad- 
herence to the bull which condemned the 
quietiſt doctrine of that virtuous arch- 
biſhop ; but while he proſcribed his errors, 
he ſpoke of his perſon with all the reſpect 
due to him, and which other prelates did 
not grant him, He did more' than ren- 
der juſtice to Fenelon's docility ; he had 
predicted it. Upright and pure minds 
underſtand each other ; and the virtuous 
Fenelon did on this occaſion what the 
virtuous Flechier would have done in his 

place. 
He was an exact obſerver of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws, without ſtraining or relaxing 
them. He had converted and baptiſed a 
Jew, who himſelf, for ſome unknown rea- 
F 3 ſon, 
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fon, afterwards baptiſed a child in ſecret, 
Flechier declared the child a good Chrife 
. tian, notwithſtanding the ſecrecy of the 


baptiſm. More rigid, however, with re- 
gard to marriage, he determined that the 
union of a Proteſtant man with a Catholie 
woman, could not be tolerated in the Ro- 
miſh church; and in favour of this opi - 
nion he explained as well as he was able 
that paſſage of St. Paul, which does not 
ſeem very favourable to it, © the unbeliev- 
tt ing huſband ſhall be ſanctified by the 
&« believing wife.” We know not the 
opinion of modern prelates and theolo- 
gians on the ſubject; but the magiſtrates 
of our days, who pride themſelves more on 
equity than theology, have more than onee 
declared ſuch marriages good and valid. 
The pretended miraculous croſs, againſt 


which Flechier publiſhed a paſtoral letter, 


had been erected by a ſhepherd, whom 
the biſhop cauſed to quit the dioceſe, 
The wood of this croſs was raſped as 4 


E 
relic ©& Theſe particles, ſaid he, ſe- 
« parated from the whole, are no more 
e than particles of wood, which, having 
« Joſt the merit of the repreſentation of 
te the ſufferings of Jefus Chriſt, are wor- 
« thy of no kind of honour,” In the 
ſame letter he ſays, © Miracles ought not 
5 to be too frequent, becauſe they would 
<« be uſeleſs ; nor abſolutely extinct, that 
„ the new may give eredibility to the old. 
He ſpeaks with much prudence on the 
devotion which ought to be paid to this 
croſs ; © forbidding the clergy to atteſt the 
miracles, and young women to 3 the 
night before it *. . | 

* The afuir of pretended miracles is one of the 
moſt embarraſſing to the Romiſh clergy, who are 
obliged by ſyſtem to admit that they ſtill may eccur, 

and probably . will occafionally occur, and yet are 
aſhamed to give authority to the ſuperſlitious belief 

of the vulgar. Thoſe communions are much more 
| fortunate in this point, who have thrown miracles 


back to a few of the firſt centuries of Cre. 
| Tx ans. 
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He exhorted his canons to a life of in- 
duſtry and regularity, which might coun- 
teract the bad idea of chapters uſually en- 
tertained by men of the world. They 
F conſider canons,” ſaid he, © as eccle- 
s ſiaſtics out of employ, who have no- 
& thing to do but indolently to fill an eaſy 
& chair in a choir, where they hardly join 
& their voices to thoſe of the inferior 
„ prieſts who in their ſtead chant the 
ce praiſes of God. The uſeleſſneſs of their 
t lives forms a ſad preſumption againſt 
* the regularity of their conduct.“ 
Flechier oppoſed as long as he was able 
the eſtabliſhment of an opera at Niſmes. 
The firſt attempt failed, and the actors 
were reduced to beggary. The ſecond 
company had more ſucceſs. The biſhop 
raiſed his voice againſt this ſpectacle, but 
without employing eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
% You love,” faid he, to ſee and hear 
“ theſe daughters of Babylon, who ſing 
e the ſongs of their country; and you 

| cha 
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« chafe theſs ſerpents in proportion: as 
te they ſting you.” He complained that 
the new converts, who, while Proteſtants; 
did not go to theſe ſpeQacles, frequented 
them after their converſion. ©. Of your 
« former laws,” ſaid he, © you have for- 
“ gotten thoſe only which were good.” 
We ſhall not examine whether, conform- 
ably to the precepts and ſpirit of Chriſti. 
anity, an opera may not be tolerated in a 
great city, as a neceſſary evil, and a remedy 
againſt greater evils; but it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that the moral miſchief that may 
reſult from it muſt be more ſenſible and 
more to be feared in a ſmall city, and 
might with ſome reaſon alarm epiſcopal 
ſollicitude. 


NOTE XIII. 


FLzcmer's family aſſert that this anee- 
dote, and the circumſtance of his father's 
being a dealer in candles, are not correct. 
According to * his father had inhe- 
rited 
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rited from his anceſtors a little eſtate, 
which he cultivated himſelf, occupying alſo 
a mill upon it. The haughty prelate who 
ſo baſely reproached Flechier with the in. 
digence of his progenitors, ſaid once to 
him, © Confeſs that your father would have 
cc been much ſurpriſed to ſee you ſtep out 
< of his mill, and become a biſhop.” — 
<« T much fear,” replied Flechier, that 
« if yours had been a miller, you would 
tc have turned the mill-ſtone all your life.“ 

This anſwer calls to mind what was ſaid 
by another prelate to a diſtributor of ec- 
cleſiaſtical favours, who conſulted him 
. whether a preacher of diſtinguiſhed talents, 
but of low birth, could, without indecency, 
be raiſed to the epiſcopacy. © Did 1 
& think that could be made a queſtion 
& of,” replied the prelate, I would at this 
& inſtant throw my mitre and 1 
* window.“ 
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EULOGY 


LA MOTTE. 


 AnTarony HouDarT DE LA MoTTE was 
born at Paris on January 19th, 1672. 
He commenced his ſtudies in a ſeminary 
of Jeſuits, an order of men who have de- 
ſerved ſo well of letters by their abilities 
and writings; happy if they had been 


' contented with ſuch. a praiſe! La Motte 


always preſerved his relations, either of 


gratitude or policy, with this ſociety ; for 


the Jeſuits were then formidable, and the 
thunderbolt which they ſo long defied yet . 


{lept. 


After his preparatory education, he, like 
many other celebrated men, entered upon 
3 the 
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the ſtudy of law; and, like them, was 
ſoon diſguſted with it. Whatever might 
be his eſteem for ſo noble and uſeful a 
profeſſion, letters, by preſenting to him 
objects better ſuited to his talents, offered 
a ſtill more flattering recompence. The 
writer who, refuſing to confine his genius 
and fame within the circle of the courts, 
is able to intereſt all ages and nations in 
his works, obtains eſteem and celebrity 
wherever there exiſt men worthy of being 
his readers. Such was the brilliant pro- 
ſpe& which dazzled the young la Motte 
on his firſt deſertion of the bar. But his 
riſing enthuſiaſm had ſuffered him to be- 
hold the laurels only which ſeemed to 
await him. Experience alone was to in- 
form him of the rocks which were to beſet 
his courſe ; and this experience was ſpeedy 
and ſevere. His firſt attempt, a comedy, 
miſcarried ; and this was at the Italian 
theatre, which being then only for the re- 


See Norx I, -n 
preſentation 


1 
preſentation of farce, did not leave the un- 


fortunate author the conſolation of ſuppoſ- 
ing that the ſpectators had been difficult *. 
His diſgrace could not be more mortify- 
ing: it ſo affected him, that for ſome 
months it cauſed him to renounce the 


theatre, letters, and even mankind. He 


threw himſelf into la Trappe, and believed 


himſelf a penitent becauſe he was humi-. 
liated. This vocation, however, was only 
the bitter and abortive fruit of diſappointed 


ſelf. love; it therefore only laſted the time 


neceſſary to tranquillize him, and reſtore. 
his ſtrength and ſpirits. This monk, ſo 
little calculated for the profeſſion, was ſoon; 
thrown back from his temporary cloyſter 
upon the world ; and proved, as ſoon as 
he had again plunged into it, to what a 
degree his religious fervour was cooled. 


He wrote the charming opera of © 'Eu- 


rope Galante.” Campra, who had hi- 
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therto only ſet maſſes and motets for the 


cathedral of Paris, deſerting, like la Motte, 
the ſacred for the profane, compoſed the 
muſic for this opeta; and was ſo intoxi- 
cated with its ſucceſs, that the church was 
obliged, not without regret, to 2 
him alſo to the theatre *. 
La Motte ſoon afterwards, in partner- 
ſhip with Deſtouches, gave to the public 
the « Paſtoral of Ifſe,” which was not leſs 
applauded than Europe Galante,” 
This paſtoral was at firſt written in three 
acts, but he was adviſed to make them 
five, in order to raiſe it to the dignity of 
the grand opera; nothing however was 
gained by this, and the author would have 
done better to have abridged his work, 
by ſuppreſſing the feeble and unmeaning 
epiſode of Pan and Doris, which makes 
the principal action languiſh, and the ab- 
ſence of which would reſtore to the piece 
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all that intereſt which the grand opera had 
ſo generouſly reſigned. | 
He afterwards, in conjunction with at. 


ferent muſicians, compoſed ſeveral other 


operas, moſt of which ſucceeded. Some, 
however, were leſs fortunate ; but from a 


cauſe contrary to that which has proved 
fatal to many other works of the kind: 


the failure of thoſe of la Motte was rather 


the fault of the muſic than of the words; 
for they who have moſt poſitively denied 
our author a genius for poetry in general, 
have granted him a talent for lyric poetry, 
either from motives of equity, or becauſe 
they thought it was granting him little. 
The donation, however, was more flatter- 
ing than they imagined. Deſpreaux and 
Racine, while they affected to deſpiſe this 
excellence, had in vain attempted to arrive 


at it. The harmony which enchants us 


in their verſes was, if the expreſſion may be 
allowed, too ſtrong and too well nouriſhed 


to be capable of being transferred to works 


meant 
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compound, and without loading it ſo as 


their rhythm and combination; it even re- 


„ 
meant to be ſung. Verſes of this kind 
require only a degree of harmony which 
may admit of their union with muſical 
melody, without giving harſhneſs to the 


to weaken the expreſſion by exaggerating 
it. Lyric poetry therefore requires 2 
certain luxurious ſoftneſs in the ideas, 
the images, the expreſſions, the meas 
ſure and cadence of the verſes, and 


quires ſuch a happy arrangement of long 
and ſhort ſyllables as may render it un- 
neceſſary for the tune to proceed with too 
quick or too flow a motion. Hence the 
talent for lyric poetry, notwithſtanding its 
great inferiority to a genius for the higher 
kinds of poetry, is not much more fre- 
quent, becauſe it is compounded of ſeveral 
qualities of the ſecond rank, which ſeldom 
meet in a poet, in ſuch a juſt degree as 
to produce verſes proper for ſong without 
being too ſonorous, and eaſy without 


being 
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being negligent · La Motte had the ad 


vantage of uniting theſe qualities. He me- 
rited the ſtill greater praiſe of having been 
the creator of three ſpecies of operatical 
m_ that of the ballet in the Europe 
“ Galante (for the ballets of Quinault 


c Iſſe,“ which breathes the ſoſt and quiet 
ſenſibility proper to this compoſition ; and 
that of the comedy-ballet, in le Carna- 
« val et la Folie.“ 

In the midft of theſe accumulated tri- 
umphs, la Motte was anibitious of a new 
one. He publiſhed a volume of odes, 
which at firſt met with many panegyrilts, 
and ſome critics ; and which, ſoon after, 


„ EE 
in its original and proper ſenſe of © verba ſocianda 
« chordis,” verſe to be affociated with mafic. By 
extending its meaning to oder intended only to be 
read, we have raiſed its fignification in Engliſh, ſo as 
to include what we reckon the higheſt ſpecies of pure 


poetry. TrANnSL. 
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had many eritics, and ſome apologiſts, 
They were full of wit and good ſenſe; 
but good ſenſe, and even wit, are inferior 
decorations in ode- writing. In la Motte's 
odes the images are ſcanty, the colouring 
feeble, and the harmony often neglected. 
The author; ſufficiently conſcious of his 
deficiencies, even had criticiſm ſpared the 


officious pains of putting him in mind of 


them, faid, in juſtification of the harſh- 
neſs imputed to his verſes, © A- poet is 
“ not a flute.” This pleaſantry, if it de- 
ſerves the name, did not give his odes 
what the ear and the imagination required. 
In conſequence, they were ſoon effaced by 
thoſe of the celebrated Rouſſeau, who, with 
leſs wit, perhaps, than la Motte, had much 


| ſuperior qualifications for the higher po- 


etry ;—the art of repreſenting truths by 
images, a nice and ſenſible ear, and, above 
all, that happy ſelection of words, ſo eſſen - 
tial to verſe, and eſpecially to the ode, the 
loftineſs of which rejects what is common 


in expreſſion, ſtill more than in idea. . 
When 
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When the two rivals, however, were 
competitors for a ſeat in the Academy, la 
Motte was almoſt unanimouſly preferred 
to Rouſſeau ®, for a reaſon highly im- 
portant to a literary ſociety,-that he had 
gained friends, whereas Rouſſeau did not 
poſſeſs a ſingle one. The harſh and 
haughty character of this poet was repul- 
ſive to all his literary brethren; and the ſu- 
periority of his talents did not tend to 
conciliate them. But though it was al- 
lowable not to love him, it was not ſo to 
refuſe him juſtice f. 

Satiated with garlands on the lyric fcene, 
la Motte, ventured to appear on a theatre 
ſtill more worthy of a poet's ambition, but 
more formidable and tempeſtuous. He 
gave .the French comedians the tragedy 
of «the Maccabees.” But, as he had 
already a conſiderable reputation, and con- 
ſequently many enemies ready to hiſs the 
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piece before they ſhould hear it, and to 
revile it after it had proved ſucceſsful, he 
prudently kept his name concealed. Envy, 
thus blinded and thrown off her guard, 
firſt joined in applaufe with the crowd of 
ſpectators; and perhaps even led the way, 
in the hope of oppoſing naſcent and un- 
known genius to that which was already 
in poſſeſſion of the public eſteem. The 
moſt determined enemies of la Motte, far 
from ſuſpecting the innocent ſnare he laid 
for them, found the tragedy ſo well uit. 
ten, that they conceived it to be a poſthu- 
mous work of Racine, The author for 
ſome weeks enjoyed in ſecret the exquiſite | 
judgment of theſe great connoiſſeurs, 
When he ſaw himſelf ſure, of ſucceſs, he 
cauſed an obſcure rumour to be ſpread by 
ſome friends, that he was the author, of 
e the Maccabees ;” and he had the ſatiß 
addon of hearing thoſe turned into rigl- 
cule who attributed the piece to him, and 
had not the fagacity to feel “ how far he 

cc was 
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i ns incapable of it. At length he de- 
cared himfelf openly, and enjoyed the 
new pleaſure of ſeeing his enemies change 
their language. The more thbughtlefs 
among them ſhamelefsly reviled what they 
had praifed ; the more fubtle kept fllence; 
the more moderate, as à great effort of juf- 
tice, acknowledged that the work had in 
fact ſome merit, though much inferior to 


what had been given out. This was near 


the truth; for though the tragedy of the 
Maccabees is eſtimable in ſome of its de. 
tails, the languor of its verſification, ſo 
ridiculouſly compared to that of Racine, 
the feebleneſs of its plot, of moſt bf its cha- 
racters, and eſpecially of its laſt acts, have 
ſo damped the applauſes it received on its 
firſt repreſentation, that it has almoſt eil. 
tirely diſappeared from the ſtage ®. 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs of this piece, 
la Motte ſoon afterwards produced the 
tragedy of Nomulus.“ He was now 
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grown bolder, and - ventured to expoſe 
himſelf openly to the attacks of envy. 
& Romulus had ſtill more ſucceſs, or 
at leaſt was oftener reſpreſented, than the 
% Maccabees *,” If its repetitions have 
been leſs fortunate, and it is now almoſt 
forgotten, the cauſe is to be imputed to 
Voltaire's Brutus,” which, with a ſubje& 
nearly ſimilar in kind, has much more 
ſtrength, grandeur, and effect, and eſpe- 
cially that magic of ſtyle which charms 
alike the ſpectator and the reader. 

The fortune of © Ines de Caſtro” was 
ſtill more brilliant than that of the two 
preceding pieces; and it has likewiſe 
proved more conſtant and durable, for it 
has ſupported itſelf to our times. This 
tragedy, one of the moſt intereſting on 
the ſtage, received an eulogy that few 
pieces will ſhare with it ; this was, that all 
who ſaw it while yet new, could not be cone 
tented with a ſingle repreſentation ; a na- 
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tural effect of ſo pathetic a performance, 
in which what the ancients called tragic 
Pity is carried to its height, without any 
mixture of horror to render the emotion 
painful. In © Ines, the ſpeQator's ſoul 
is deeply touched with ſorrow, but of a 
kind which leaves an impreflion equally 
ſtrong and ſweet : the feelings are never 
aſſailed with that violence which cauſes 
averted eyes, and checks or dries up the 
tears. This piece, however, as well as all 
the author's other tragedies, has been cri- 
ticiſed for the feebleneſs of its ſtyle and 
colouring ; but this defect is almoſt obli- 
terated by many true, ſimple, and pene- 
trating expreſſions of ſentiment ; by the 
care the author has always taken to make 
his actors ſpeak, if not the language of 
eloquence, at leaſt that of their ſituation ; 
and by his art of attaching the ſpectator to 
the fituation itſelf, without giving him 
time to become difficult as to the manner 
in which the details are repreſented. Suf- 
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ficiently prepared by the poet to ſupply 
from his own ſources all defects in the 
force of impreſſion, it is enough for him 
to feel himſelf gently moved to compaſ- 
ſion and tears, and his own heart does the 
reſt . 

It may readily be imagined that the 
great ſucceſs of © Ines produced criti 
ciſms without number. Diſcontented 
writers are always at hand to prove to an 
applauded author, that he had no right to 


his ſucceſs. But what would ſeem ſtrange 


to one unacquainted with all the myſteries 
and reſources of human malignity, the 
ſame ſpectators who had ſhed copious 
tears at la Motte's tragedy, did not reject 
the ſatisfaction of giving ear to the ſatires 
made upon it, They amuſed themſelves 
with theſe pieces for the moment, as they 
laugh at Pourceaugnac, after having wept 
at Phædra. For the public, eager to enjoy. - 
the pleaſure they ſeek at the theatre, and 


* See Nors VIII. 
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ſometimes hurried along at the firſt inſtant 
by this pleaſure, are always ready, when 
become cool, to quarrel with themſelves 
for the enthuſiaſm they were ſo ſimple as 
to ſeel; and are obliged to the cenſor who 
aſks them, like the Miſanthrope, | 


And have you then the face to call that fine ? 


Their vanity is not hurt by being re- 
proached with having fallen into a miſtake, 
becauſe this miſtake conſiſted in ſuppoſing 
a ſuperiority of talents, which they are 
better pleaſed to deny than to applaud; ' 
and they are internally thankful to that 
fatire which thus as it were reſtores them 
what they had paid. The fatires on 
Ines,“ it is true, preſently underwent 
the juſt fate of writings of this kind; 
they plunged each other into oblivion, ſuf- 
tering the piece to ſurvive, ſlightly injured 
by their ſtrokes. The French, ſays excel 
lently the abbẽ Dubos, do not deſpiſe all 
which they ridicule. The traducers of 
this 


„ 
this play performed a function like that of 
thoſe Roman ſoldiers, who, following the 
triumphal car of their general, ſang ſa- 
tirical verſes againſt him, which the po- 
pulace were delighted to hear, even while 
they cried .< Long live the conqueror !” 
La Motte was one day in a coffee-houſe, 
in the midſt of a ſwarm of literary drones, 
who were abuſing his work without know. 
ing the author. He patiently heard them 
a long time in ſilence, and then called out 
to a friend who accompanied him, © Let 
e us go and yawn at the fiftieth repreſent- 
4e ation of this unfortunate piece.” At 
another time, when told of the numerous 
criticiſms made on his tragedy, It is 
c true, ſaid he, © it has been much 
« criticiſed, but with tears.” 

To ſhorten the liſt of our academician's 
ſucceſſes, we ſhall not ſpeak of ſome co- 
medies, which were alſo very well re- 
ceived ; among others, the Magn 
« fique,” which, * in a ſuperior 
manner 
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manner by Dufreſne when it firſt ap- 

peared, ſtill pleaſes by the ingenuity of its 
details, and the charms of its ſtyle “. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of criticiſm 

- which la Motte has undergone, we are 

obliged in his eulogy to paſs over ſome - 
particulars, which we ſhould carefully 

collect, and perhaps make the moſt of, 

in that of ſome others. 

Dramatic authors, whoſe career is a 
continued warfare, cannot, more than 
generals, expect to experience a fortune 
without reverſe. La Motte, three years 
after * Ines, brought upon the ſtage the 
iragedy of © Oedipus,” which reached 
no more than the fourth or fifth repreſent. 
ation. After having written it in verſe, 
he put it into proſe; and this gave occa- 
ſion to the publication of his ſyſtem of 
proſe tragedies, ſo ingeniouſly ſupported, 
and ſo warmly refuted. His principal ar- 
guments were, that tragedies in proſe ap- 


See Norts IX. 
$: proached 
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proached infinitely nearer than thoſe in 
verſe to the ſimplicity and truth of nature; 
that a tragic writer, delivered from the 
conſtraint of verſification, would be 
obliged, in order to compenſate the ſpec. 
tator for the loſs of poetry, to give more 
action and life to his pieces; that not one 
of thoſe languid ſcenes would be permit- 
ted, which are endured from the ſole fear 
of diſcouraging dramatic authors, were it 
expected of them to be inceſſantly both 
poetical and intereſting ; that verſe had 
formerly been aſſerted to be as eſſential to 
comedy. as to tragedy, till Moliere, by 
compoſing ſome of his maſter-pieces ui 
| proſe, had compelled the public to re- 
nounce a prejudice ſo injurious to their 
pleaſure; that the ſame would happen to 
tragedy were any good writer to hazard 
the experiment ; in fine, that the law im- 
poſed on tragedians of writing in verſe, 
may divert from this walk men of rare 
n who, having received from nature 

ſuperior 
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ſuperior talents for the more effential parts 
of tragedy, may be deficient in that of 
verſification, It was replied ta la Motte, 
that tragedy ought not to be an exact re- 
preſentation of nature; that ſuch a repre- 
ſentation would often excite horror and 
diſguſt, rather than {ympathy ; that the 
pleaſure of the ſpeQator, in great mea- 
ſure, even conſiſts in the perception that 
he is preſent at a repreſentation, and not 
at the thing itſelf ; that there is much leſs 
inconvenience in approaching nearer to 
nature in comedy, becauſe there is no rea- 
ſon to fear, as in tragedy, a painful ſenſa- 
tion reſulting from too cloſe a repreſent- 
ation of the ſcene; that the charm of 


verſification is a mean of undecejving the 
ſpectator, were he tempted to take the ac- 
tion for reality, and of tempering his emo» 
tions ſo as to render them no more than 
agreeable; that, moreover, the harmony 
of verſe is a pleaſure expected by the 
ſpeQator of a tragedy, of which he ought 

not 
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not to be diſappointed ; that the licente of 
writing in proſe would not render tra- 
gedies more intereſting, but would only 
contribute to multiply bad or indifferent 
performances; and that, inſtead of gain- 
ing by it ſome good works, the theatre 
would only be inundated with a deluge of 
worthleſs abortions. 

Such were the arguments adduced on 
each ſide; the reſult of which was, that 
almoſt all men of letters have decided in 
favour of verſe, though ſo many verſiſiers, 
who ſeemed by their productions ſo well 
calculated for proſe, appear intereſted in 
its behalf“. La Motte, holding in one 

| hand 

* Though it appears to me that the cauſe has 
been juſtly decided in favour of writing tragedy in 
verſe, yet I cannot lay any ftreſs on the argument for 


its uſe, that it takes off from the reality of the repre- 


ſentation, and guards the ſpectator againſt the too 
ſtrong emotions which would attend a temporary 


illuſion : for when every attempt is made by ſcenery, 
action, and other concomitants, to foſter ſuch an il- ' 


luſion, 


CW} 


hand his ingenious diſſertations againſt tra- 
gedies in verſe, and having in the other 
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luſion, and the excellence of a tragedy is eſtimated 
by the force of the emotions it excites, it would be 
ſtrange indeed were the language purpoſely deſigned 
to counteract all theſe intentions. The propoſition, 
« that tragedy ought not to be an exact repreſent. 
ation of nature, may be admitted on another 
principle, that of the love of novelty or improvement. 
We want, in a repreſentation for pleaſure, nature 
heightened, adorned, elevated, as well in ſentiment 
as in diction ; and to this elevation and variety verſe 
greatly contributes. It is, beſides, an additional 
gratification, which, if compatible with the general 
intention of tragedy, ought to be provided. It is to 
be obſerved, however, that the rhimed verſe of French 
tragedy, pronounced in a manner which clearly marks 
out the meaſure, muſt be much more eſſential to the 
ear which expects it, than Engliſh blank verſe, pro- 
nounced, according to the modern rule, merely as 
proſe. Dramatic poetry, among the French, ſtands 
much higher, as poetry, than among us. We ſhould 
not think of looking in any of our tragedians for that 
perfection of ſtyle and verſification which they in« 
lance in Racine. 'TRANSL. 


only 
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only his unfortunate © Oedipus in proſe” 
for an example, had the fate of thoſe ad- 
vocates who, after their artful pleadings 
in a litigious buſineſs, loſe their cauſe 
through the weakneſs of the evidence they 
produce. The queſtion, thus decided by 
fact, ſeems to be ſo without an appeal; 
and our academician's bad ſucceſs in eſta- 
bliſhing his new ſpecies, has brought on a 
proſcription of it, which has been regarded 
by his ſucceſſors as a perpetual interdict. 

If la Motte failed to convince by his 
aſſertions in favour of tragedies in proſe, 
he failed ſtill more in his attacks on thoſe 
in verſe. The predominant vice of the 
new hereſy on this ſubject is, that of 
thinking that the beauty of the thoughts 
diſpenſed from that of the harmony; as if 
it were aſſerted to be indifferent whether 
a piece of muſic were executed on an in- 
ſtrument in or out of tune, or whether, 
in ſinging, the meaſure were neglected or 


ſerupulouſſy obſerved. La Motte ſeems to 
— hare 
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have wiſhed to appreciate poetry as the 
geometrician meaſures bodies, by ſtripping 


them of all ſenſible qualities ; but the geo- 
metrician in ſo doing follows. his prin- 
ciples, whereas the poet who imitates him 
acts contrary to his. Thus the ſophiſms 
of this bold innovator, like thoſe of a deaf 
man who ſhould deny the ſenſe of hearing, 
have given neither good nor. bad poets a 
diſtaſte for verſification. 

La Motte was till leſs ſucceſsful in his 
« Iliad“ than in his anti-poetical para- 
doxes. He wrote, as is well known, 
againſt Homer; but by this he offered him 
a leſs injury than by tranſlating him into 
French verſe. He had attacked the ſub- 
jet, the diſpoſition, and the entire plan of 
the Iliad, with 'much ingenuity, and in 
many points with much reaſon and taſte; 
but he did not render ſufficient juſtice to 
thoſe ſublime | beauties which will ſecure 
admiration ' to this poem in every age; 
{till leſs was he able to transfer theſe beau- 
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ties to his verſion. He ſubſtituted 3 


bare ſkeleton to the monſter he meant to 
combat; and as he had raiſed the public 
laughter againſt his adverſaties, he ex- 
poſed himſelf to their ſhafts by an unſxilful 
traveſty of the object of their worſhip. 
The powerful diverſion he afforded them 
by this miſtake loſt him almoſt all his ad- 
vantages; and the French Iliad confoled 
Madame Dacier for the ridicule which 
had been thrown upon her by the anſwer 
of la Motte to her criticiſms, This de- 
| lightful anſwer, full of wit and elegance, 
preſented throughout a ſtriking contraſt to 
the puerile reaſonings, the pedantic en- 
thuſiaſm, and the groſs invectives of this 
learned lady, who employed only erudition 
and animoſity in her attack, which he re- 
pelled only by argument and pleaſantry. 
* Alcibiades,” ſaid Madame Dacier, gave 
« a great box on the ear to a teacher of 
« rhetoric who was without the works of 


« Homer ; what would he now do to one 
& who 


16 © 
« who ſhould read to him the Iliad of 
„M. de la Motte?“ —* It is lucky for 
«© me,” replied the calm philoſopher, 
« that Madame Dacier did not recolle& 
« this piece of hiſtory, when I recited to 
her one of the cantos of my Iliad.” 
He compared the railings with which ſhe 
overwhelmed him to © thoſe charming 
Greek particles which ſignify nothing, 
but which, notwithſtanding, are ſaid to 
« ſtrengthen and adorn the lines of Ho- 
mer.“ He added, * that her invectives 
“ had all the ſimplicity of the heroic 
times, and all the energy of thoſe which 
e the heroes of the Iliad laviſh upon each 
other.“ Hence it was ſaid, that Ma- 
dame Dacier treated her adverſary 2 /a 


Grecque, while he treated her à la Fr 
C01 Cs 
La Motte's Fables, which appeared 
ſome years after his Iliad, were not leſs - 
criticiſed, They have been praiſed for the 
invention of ſubjects, and the juſtneſs, and 
H 2 frequently 
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frequently the ingenuity, of the morality, 
It has been aſſerted, that even la Fontaine 
had leſs of this merit than la Motte. But 
the great, the genuine merit of a fable, is 
the art of narration, and here la Fontaine 
is inimitable. In his fables, the beauties 
ſeem to have eſcaped him without deſign, 
and almoſt without conſciouſneſs; in thoſe 
of la Motte, the beauties (for why ſhould 
we deny that ſuch there are, and of more 
than one kind ?) have always a ſtudied 
air, indicating pains and reſearch. The 


difference between the two writers may 


be judged of even from their faults ; ac- 
cording to the obſervation of a geometri- 
cian, (M. de Mairan,) who ſometimes, 
notwithſtanding the anathema launched 
by ſo many poets againſt geometry, took 
the liberty of reaſoning with truth and de- 
licacy on works of taſte. All the faults 
« of la Fontaine, he remarked, are 
e thoſe of negligence; all thoſe of la 
„Motte, of affeQtation.” Many inge- 
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nious men, however, have made miſtakes 
between them. An illuſtrious writer drew 
into this ſnare all the ſociety of the Temple, 
by reciting a fable as la Fontaine's, which 
they received with rapture. ' * Gentle- 
“ men,” faid he, as ſoon as their plaudits 
had ſubſided, ** the fable is la Motte's.“ 
Notwithſtanding the faults of this writer, 
if we caſt our eyes upon the multitude of 
fables printed within forty years paſt by 
authors who wiſhed to ſlide between la 
Fontaine and him, (for they have all been 
too modeſt to diſpute the precedence with 
la Fontaine,) we may be permitted to aſk, 
without detracting from their merits, which 
of them has diſplaced la Motte? Let us 
add, however, that moſt of theſe writers 
have left la Motte far behind them, not in 
their fables, but, what is an eaſter taſk, in 
their prefaces ; without reckoning the ir- 
refragable deciſion of a cloud Mi journaliſts 
in their favour. - 

H 3 A rule, 
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A rule, equally ſure and eaſy, will teach 
us to appreciate the poetical merit of la 
Motte, To know whether verſes are 
good, it ſuffices to aſk if we are deſirous 
of retaining them in the memory ; and 
woe to thoſe which cannot ſupport the 
affirmative of this queſtion! Of our aca» 
demician's, many opera-paſlages are got 
by heart, even without ſinging them; ſe. 
veral of his fables are quoted with ap- 
plauſe, many of their verſes are repeated, 
and ſome have even became proverbial, 
Such are, 

Il vaut mieux plaire que ſervir, 

To pleaſe is better than to ſerve ; 
L'ennui naquit un jour de Puniformits, 
Ennui's the child of uniformity ; 


La haine veille et Vamitis d endort, 
Hatred wakes while friendſhip leeps ; 


and ſeveral more which might be added, 
Some ſtanzas are even repeated from his 
: odes, 
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odes, a ſpecies of poetry in which, withaut 
Rouſſeau, we ſhould have ſo little to quote, 
and ſo much to forget. We may then 
conclude, that; if la Motte is not a great 
poet, he is one whoſe verſes are remem- 
bered ; but who can recite a ſingle one 
of ſo many rhimers who vilify him ? 

He has been cenſured for his paradoxes 
on poetry, on tragedies in proſe, on the 
ode, on fable, on epic poetry. That he 
ſhould hold theſe paradoxes was, however, 
natural, He wiſhed to make verſes, and 
felt that nature had not made him a poet; 
he wiſhed to compoſe odes, and felt that 
he had more good ſenſe than warmth, 
more reaſon than enthuſiaſm ; he wiſhed 
to write tragedies, and ſaw himſelf at an 
immenſe diſtance from Corneille and Ra- 
cine; he wiſhed to produce fables, and 
felt that his genius, the character of which 
was artful refinement, would in vain aim 
at the charming ſimplicity of la Fontaine. 
What then remained for him to do? 

H 4 To 
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To maintain with all the ſkill he poſſeſſed, 
that harmony and imagery were not necef- 
ſary to poetry, warmth and enthuſiaſm to 
the ode, verſification to tragedy, and ſim- 
plicity to fable. La Motte made himſelf 
an © Art of Poetry ſuited to his own ta- 
lents, as ſo many people make themſelves 
a ſyſtem of morality according to their in- 
tereſts. Let us not adopt his opinions, 
but let us pardon him for having main- 
tained them. There are few writers who 
have not, like him, attempted to lower the 
ſpecies of excellence which nature hat 
denied them. An author deficient in cor- 
rectneſs, and too indolent to poliſh his 
productions, will paſs encomiums on ne- 
gligence of ſtyle, and decorate with the 
name of eaſe a looſe disjointed verſifica- 
tion. One who thinks fuperficially will 
place all merit in diction; one who writes, 
or believes he writes, 'with warmth, (an 
expreſſion ſo much abufed in our time,) 
will give this real or affected warmth the 

preference 


1 
preference over reaſon and truth. The 
public will permit the ſelf-love of each 
writer to plead its cauſe, will laugh at 
their efforts, not of genius, but of argu- 
mentation, to obtain a higher rank, and 
will conclude with putting each in his pro- 


per place. 
If the verſes of la Motte are not maſter. 


pieces of poetry, his proſe-writings may be 
regarded as models of ſtyle *, His aca- 
demical diſcourſes, in particular, gained 
the higheſt applauſes. For theſe they 
were indebted not only to their real merit, 
but to another of the author's talents, 
which it would be unjuſt to paſs over in 
filence. No one read, or rather recited, 
(for he was blind,) in a more ſeduQive 
and faſcinating manner: gliding rapidly 
and with a low voice over the feeble paſ- 
ſages; dwelling with intelligence, though 
without affectation, upon the happier parts; 
finally, giving to his recitation that Kind 
See Nortz X. 
of 
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of delicate punctuation, which renders ſen · 
ſible excellencies of different ſpecies by 
nice and varied inflexions, and avoiding 
with the greateſt care that emphatical man- 
ner, which diſguſts the hearer by attempt- 
ing to command his acquieſcence, and 
miſſes its effect by endeavouring to aug- 
ment it. 

Such was the verſatility of la Motte's 
genius, that he was even a theologian when 
he choſe, He wrote charges for biſhops ; 
and though the ſecret was kept by both 
parties, his touch and manner betrayed 
him. He was alſo the author of ſeveral 
other writings, which his enemies would 
have treated with ſeverity had they known 
the real father, but for which the ſuppoſed 
father received their profound homage, 
On this occaſion he uſed to relate, that 
one of thoſe miſerable writers who make 
a traffic of eulogy and ſatire, had the un- 
lucky equity to beſtow great praiſes on A 
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piece which he did not ſuppoſe to be la 
Motte's; and when he was apprized of 
his miſtake, he could not help exclaiming, 
with all the honeſty of meanneſs, O that 
had known it ſooner !” 

Satire, of which our academician was ſo 
often the object, was almoſt the only kind 
of compoſition in which he did not exer- 
ciſe himſelf ; the mildneſs and honour of 
his character conſtantly forbid him this 
odious reſource of jealous mediocrity. He 
was fully capable, however, of employing 
it to advantage. By his witty reply to a 
very injurious criticiſm on his © Ballet des 
* Arts,” it appears thas he might, if he 
pleaſed, have practiſed with ſucceſs in this 
aaly and contemptible department of let 
ters. His critic was le Noble, a man wha, 
decried in literature for his deteſtable rhap- 
ſodies, and branded by juſtice in a crimi» 
nal accuſation, might have found ſo many 
reaſons for keeping in the ſhade, if expe- 
ence did not prove that impudence is the 
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wretched aſylum of thoſe writers who haye 
the beſt cauſe to be ſilent. La Motte, by 
inflicting on him a merited puniſhment, 
and taking vengeance this ſingle time in 
his whole life, imitated the good-natured 
la Fontaine, who, in like manner, only 
once became ſevere to avenge himſelf on 
Lully. He was even more moderate than 
la Fontaine, whoſe momentary rage, like 
that of a child which diſcharges itſelf upon 
every thing in his way, involved in the 
quarrel the worthy and peaceable Qui- 
nault, who had not injured him. La 
Motte's ſhafts, directed by a more prudent 
hand, pierced only the wretch who had 
the folly and baſeneſs to injure him. Hi 
other adverſaries might then be convinced, 
that if he had ſpared them, it was not 
through impotence : but content with this 
ſole trial of his ſtrength in ſatire, he took 
the better part of afterwards abſtaining 
from it. He even reſiſted almoſt entirely 
the natural propenſity of repelling criti 
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ciſm. The poet Gacon provoked his pa- 


tience by wretched epigrams, with the 


vain hope of forcing him to a reply. Wea- 
ried at length with ſhedding his gall to no 
purpoſe, ** You ſhall gain nothing by it,“ 
faid he, © for I ſhall publiſh a pamphlet 
« under the title, © Anſwer to the ſilence 
„of M. de la Motte.” A more mortify- 
ing reply to a ſatire will perhaps never be 
made, than that of Fontenelle to an author 
who, having occaſion for his ſervices, came 
humbly to apologiſe for having inſulted 
him in a pamphlet: “ Sir,“ ſaid the phi- 
loſopher, © you give me the firſt intelli- 
* gence of it.” This anſwer calls to mind 
another made by Fontenelle to la Motte. 
The latter, ſtill young, and knowing little 
of men, eſpecially of writers, told the phi- 
loſopher, that he thought all the men of 
letters were his friends. Were that the 
«* caſe,” replied Fontenelle, it would be 
* a terrible ſymptom againſt you: but 

«c you 
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« you do them too much honout, and 
« yourſelf too little.“ tt} 
If, however,. the reputation he * 
cauſed many to be jealous of him, the 
ſweetneſs of his temper gained him many 
| partiſans. No one more fincerely than he 
applauded the ſucceſs even of his rivals; 
no one encouraged riſing talents with more 
zeal and intereſt ; no one praiſed good 
works with more genuine ſatisfaction: if 
he pointed out faults in them, it was not 
to enjoy the eaſy glory of mortifying an- 
other's vanity ; it was with the feeling to 
which critics are ſtrangers, and which 
common teaders rarely entertain, that of 
being really concerned to find a blot. It 
was therefore ſaid of him, that juſtice and 
fuſtneſs was his motto. Of both theſe 
qualities he exhibited a diſtinguiſhed proof 
when he gave, as cenſor, his approbation 
to Voltaire's firſt tragedy; for he did not 
heſitate to add to it, that this work gave 
6c promiſe 
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« promiſe of a worthy ſucceſſor on the 
« theatre to Corneille and Racine.” He 
did not live long enough to know the full 
truth of his prediction; but this adds to 
the credit of his judgment and his heart 


for having made it. 


Others were far from obſerving towards 
him the attentions he practiſed; but, in- 
ſtead of complaining of their harſhneſs, he 
was wiſe enough to profit by it. When 
« an author,” ſays he, in one of his pre- 
faces, © is thankful to his friends for in- 
forming him of his faults, the truth he 
« ſeeks does not eſcape him. The more 
© mortifying it is, the more pleaſure people 
take in acquainting him with it, pro- 
e vided they have no conſequences to fear. 
Hence, every body, either through 
* friendſhip or the pretext of friendſhip, 
is in the habit of putting my ſelf. love to 
« the ſevereſt trials : all are Madame 
“ Daciers to me. This is the help I have 
e procured towards enabling me to write 

„ better,” 
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minated his life on December 26, 1731, 
his duties, and while he welcomed death 
him taſte with ſome bitterneſs the rigour 


of their zeal for the perfecting of his 
works, he had alſo ſome true and reſpet- 
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« better.“ This unalterable mach 
all he oppoſed, not only to literary inſults, ' 
but to perſonal affronts. A young man, 
upon whoſe foot he once happened to 
tread in a crowd, gave him a blow on the 
face. * Sir,” ſaid la Motte to him, you 
« will be very ſorry for what you have 
« done: I am blind.” With the ſame 
patience he endured the painful infirmities 
under which he laboured, and which ter. 


in the midſt of the faithful diſcharge of 


as the happy period of his ſufferings “. 
While la Motte's pretended friends let 


able friends, who, to their intereſt ſor his 
glory, joined thoſe regards which he de- 
ſerved, but did not claim. The friendly 
bond which attached him and Fontenelle 


See Nor XII. 
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i; eſpecially worthy of being mide a model 

by men of letters; it never ſlackened, and 
is their reciprocal eulogy. Fontenelle has 
even ſeveral times ſaid, that the faireſt fea« 
ture of his life was never having been jea» 
lous of la Motte, They mutually enlight- 
ened and guided each other, both in their 

works and in their conduct; and it was 
by the advice of la Motte, that Fontenelle 
had both the courage and prudence to 
decline anſweting a Jeſuit, (Fr. Baltus,) 
who had bitterly cenſured his © Hiſtory of 
« Oracles,” This critic, a profound rea- 
ſoner, had aſſerted that the author of the 
hiſtory had done an injury to Chriſtianity, 
by demonſtrating that the prediQtions of 
Paganiſm were impoſtures. . Fontenelle, 
though ſtrongly - tempted to beat down 
his adverſary, by the facility of the taſk, 
was reſtrained. by the prudent remon- 
ſtrance of la Motte, who ſhewed him the 
danger of alienating by his anſwer a ſociety 
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which might be called legion when an at. 
tack was made on the meaneſt of its mem- 
bers. In conſequence of this friendly ad- 
monition, Fontenelle contented himſelf 
with writing a letter to a journaliſt who 
urged him to reply, in which he makes 
an anſwer of three lines to his antagoniſt, 
the ſpirit of which would ſuffer by dilution. 
6 I ſhall leave my cenſurer to enjoy his 
« triumph in peace: I conſent to regard 
« the devil as a prophet, ſince the Jeſuit 
« will have it ſo, and he thinks it * 
orthodox faith “.“ 


Agree» 


* Fontenelle had probably another motive for his 
 Rllence. It is well known that his agreeable and 
lively « Hiſtory of Oracles?*? is. indebted for all its 
argumentative matter to the elaborate work of Van 
Dale on the fame ſubject. Father Baltus was a man 
perhaps of equal learning with this Dutchman; and 
his reply to Fontenelle was of a kind which that in- 
genious writer might not find himſelf able to refute, 
at leaſt without more ſtudy than he choſe to beſtow 

on 
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Agreement in temper, in caſt of genius, 
and in principles, had formed that ſolid 
union between our two academicians which 
does ſo much honour to their memory. 
Perhaps it may be intereſting to examine 
in what theſe two writers, ſo ſimilar in 
various reſpects, differed in others. Both 
of them, repleniſhed with judgment, 
knowledge, and good ſenſe, conſtantly dif 
play a ſuperiority to prejudices, as well 
philoſophical as literary ; both attack them 
with that modeſt timidity under which the 
wiſe man will always ſhield himſelf when 
combating received opinions; a timidity | 
which their enemies termed hypocritical 
gentleneſs, becauſe hatred gives to pru- 
dence the name of cunning, and to art 
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on the ſubject. It was, however, taken in hand by 
a more adequate controverſialiſt, le Clerc.; and Baltus 
Publiſhed a rejoinder. The diſpute will probably at 
this time be committed to the deciſion of good ſenſe, 
rather than of erudition. Trans. 

12 that 
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that of falſehood. Both of them have 
cartied too far their decided, though ap- 


parently moderate revolt from the gods 


and laws of Parnaſſus ; but la Motte's free 
opinions ſeem more cloſely connected with 
his perſonal intereſt in ſupporting them; 
and Fontenelle's, with the general intereſt 
he took in the progreſs of reaſon in all de- 
partments. In the writings of both are to 
be found that method which is ſo ſatisfac- 
tory to correct minds, and that artful in- 
genuity which gives ſo much delight to 
delicate judges; but this laſt quality in 
la Motte is more developed ; in Fontenelle 
it leaves more to be gueſled by the reader. 
La Motte, without ever ſaying too much, 
forgets nothing that his ſubje& offers, 
dexterouſty makes uſe of the whole, and 
ſeems to fear that he ſhould loſe ſome of 
his advantages by too ſubtle a concealment 


of his meaning: Fontenelle, without ever 


being obſcure, except to thoſe who do not 
deſerve that an author ſhould be clear, 


gives 
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gives himſelf at the ſame time the pleaſure 


of reſervation, and that of hoping to be 
thoroughly underſtood by readers worthy 
of underſtanding him. Both, too little 
ſenſible to the charms of poetry and the 
magic of verſification, have ſometimes be- 
come poets by the force of ability; but 
la Motte ſomewhat more frequently than 
Fontenelle, though he has often the double 
defect of weakneſs and harſhneſs, while 
Fontenelle has only that of weakneſs : but 
the latter is almoſt always lifeleſs in his 
verſes; whereas la Motte ſometimes infuſes 
foul and intereſt inta his. Both: were 
crowned with diſtinction at the lyric the- 
atre; but Fontenelle was unfortunate on 
the French theatre, becauſe he was abſo- 
lutely deſtitute of that ſenſibility which is 
indiſpenſable to a tragic poet, and of which 
nature had beſtowed ſome ſparks on la 
Motte. One may be certain, for inſtance, 
that Fontenelle would never have been the 
author of that ſublime ſtroke in © Ines de 
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&« Caſtro,” where, on finding herſelf poi. 
ſoned, and perceiving the approach of 
death, ſhe cries, © Remove my children *. 
Neither, probably, would he have written 
that charming paſſage in one of la Motte's 
fables, where, ſpeaking of two amorous 
birds, he paints their mutual paſſion by this 
ſweet and juſt ſtroke of ſentiment ; 


Parmi tous les oiſeaux FE monde 
Ils ſe choiſiſſoient tous les jours. 


From all the birds on cv'ry ſpray 
They choſe each other day by day. 


Fontenelle and la Motte have both writ- 
ten in proſe with great clearneſs, elegance, 
and even ſimplicity; but la Motte with a 
more natural, Fontenelle with a more 


* That this natural, but apparently obvious 
thought, ſhould obtain the title of ſub/ame from the 
eulogilt, is a curious example either of the different 
uſe of words, or of a different mode of feeling, in the 
French nation, from thoſe of their neighbours, 
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ſtudied ſimplicity ; for this quality may be 
ſtudied, and then it becomes manner, and 


ceaſes to be a model, What renders Fon- 
tenelle a manneriſt in his ſimplicity is, that 
in order to preſent refined, or even grand 
ideas, under a more ſimple form, he ſome- 
times falls into the dangerous path of fami- 
liarity, which contraſts with and trenches 
upon the delicacy or grandeur of the 
thought; an incongruity the more ſenſible, 
as he ſeems to affect it: whereas the fami- 
liarity of la Motte (for he, too, ſometimes 
deſcends to it) is more ſober and mea- 
ſured, more fuited to its ſubject, and on a 
level with the things treated of. Fonte- 
nelle was ſuperior in extent of knowledge, 
with which he has had the art to adorn his 
writings, and which renders his philoſophy 
more worthy of being recollected and 
quoted; but la Motte has made his reader 
ſenſible that, in order to be equal in wealth 
and value to his friend, he only wanted, 
as Fontenelle himſelf faid; „ eyes and 
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& ſtudy.” Both received from nature a 
flexibility of talent which fitted them for 
various kinds of writing; but they had the 
imprudence, or ſecret vanity, to try their 
powers in too many. Thus they weak- 
ened their reputation by attempting to ex- 
tend it too far; but Fontenelle has ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed his glory by his immortal © Hifz 
& tory of the Academy of Sciences,“ and 
eſpecially by thoſe intereſting eulogies, full 
of refined and profound ſenſe, which in- 
ſpire the nobleſt emulation in riſing ge- 
nius, and will tranſmit to poſterity the 
name of the author with that of the cele, 
brated ſociety whoſe worthy organ he was, 
and of the great men whoſe equal he ren, 
dered himſelf in becoming their pane» 
gyriſt. 
Fontenelle and la Motte, in fine, are 
both dangerous writers to young authors; 
the latter by his paradoxes, the former by 
the ſeducing faults of his ſtyle; but both 
deſerve a diſtinguiſhed place among philo- 
| ſophical 
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ſophical writers, from the conſtantly inge- 
pious, and ſometimes uſeful views, they 
' have taken of various literary objects. 
They have been, with reſpect to good 
taſte, what Deſcartes was with reſpect to 
philoſophy : like him, they erred in ſeveral 
material points; but, like him, they have 
taught us to be no longer rhe dupes of au- 
thority, and to ſhake off the yoke of that 
puſillanimous ſuperſtition, almoſt as com- 
mon in letters as in religion, and by fo 
much the more humiliating to human rea- 
ſon, as religious ſuperſtition ſeldom attacks 
any but weak minds, whereas literary 
ſuperſtition has frequently ſeduced men of 
enlightened underſtandings, 

To conclude the parallel of theſe two ce- 
lebrated men, it will not be uſeleſs, after 
having diſplayed them in their works, or 
in the ſociety of thoſe of their own claſs, 
to paint them as they were in common fo. 
ciety, and eſpecially amid thoſe two claſſes 
of it which demand the greateſt cautions 

in 
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in order to avoid giving offence, the 
ſometimes formidable claſs of the great, 
and the always troubleſome claſs of fools, 
ſo copiouſly diffuſed among all the others. 
Fontenelle and la Motte, always reſerved, 
conſequently always dignified, with the 
great, always on their guard before them 
without ſhewing it, never diſplaying more 
wit than was neceſſary to pleaſe them, with» 
out ſhocking their ſelf-conſequence, * ſaved 
„ themſelves,” according to Montagne's 
expreſſion, © from undergoing efedual ty- 
& ranny from them, by their care in not 
« making them undergo talking tyranny.” 
Sometimes, however, in this ſociety, as in 
their ſtyle, they gave way to a kind of fa- 
miliarity ; but with this difference, that 
la Motte's familiarity was more reſpectful 
and reſerved ; Fontenelle's more eaſy and 
free, yet always ſo circumſpect as not to 
tempt any one to abuſe it. Their conduct 
with fools was ſtill more ſtudied and cau- 
tious, as they too well knew that this 17 
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of men, internally and deeply jealous of 
the ſplendor of thoſe talents by which 
they are humiliated, never pardon perſons 
of ſuperior underſtanding, but in propor- 
tion to the indulgence. they experience 
from them, and the care taken to conceal 
this indulgence, Fontenelle and la Motte, 
when in companies not made for them, 
neyer gave way to abſence or diſdain 
they allowed the freeſt ſcope to folly of 
every kind, without ſuffering it to fear a 
check, or even to ſuſpect that it was ob- 
ſerved. But Fontenelle, never forward 
to talk, even among his equals, was con- 
tented with liſtening. to thoſe who were 
not worthy to hear him, and only ſtudied 
to ſhew them a ſemblance of approbation, 
which might prevent them from taking 
his ſilence for contempt or wearineſs; la 
Motte, more complaiſant, or even more 
philoſophical, recollecting the Spaniſh pro- 
verb, „ that there is no fool from whom 
* a wiſe man may not learn ſomething,” 

took 


VE 
took pains to diſcover, in perſons the moſt 
void of parts, the favourable ſide, either 
for his own inſtruQion, or the conſolation 
of their vanity. He put them upon topics 
with which they were the beſt acquainted, 
and thus, without affectation, procured 
them the pleaſure of an outward diſplay 
of all the little they poſſeſſed; whence he 
derived the double advantage, of not be- 
ing wearied in their company, and of ren- 
dering them happy beyond their hopes. If 
they were ſatisfied with Fontenelle, they 
were enchanted with la Motte. May this 
example of philoſophical charity ſerve as 
2 leflon to thoſe ſtern and untractable men 
of wit, whoſe intolerant pride is not ſa- 
tisfied without treating fools with humi- 
lating diſdainz while this unfeeling mode 
of teaching them what they are, ſtill leaves 
them underſtanding enough to ſeek and ta 
diſcover the means of revenge. 
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NOTES 


TO THE 


EULOGY OF LA MOTTE. 


ein E--- a 
te ONE of the circumſtances,” faid 
la Motte, among many others, which 
« diſguſted me with the bar, was an 
« anſwer which a celebrated lawyer 
* one day in my preſence made to 
« the firſt preſident Lamoignon. This 
* magiſtrate having aſked him why he ſo 
often undertook deteſtable cauſes ?— 
“ Becauſe,” he replied, © I have loſt too 
many good ones, and gained too many 
«c bad.” 


— 
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NOTE II. 


Hz produced this piece at the age of 
twenty-one. Its title was © Les Originaux 
& ou l' Italien. It was written half in 
Italian and half in French, and had three 
acts, with a prologue and an interlude. 


NOTE III. 


Ir is ſaid of this artiſt, that being {till 
muſic-maſter of the cathedral of Paris 
while he was compoſing this opera, he 
once fell aſleep during veſpers, and dreamt 
of the © Europe Galante; when the ſub- 
chanter coming, according to cuſtom, to 
inform him of the firſt verſe of the anthem, 

he awaked ſuddenly, and began ſinging 
| the air of the fourth act of the oper, 
“ Vivir, vivir, gran ſultana “. 


f 
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NOTE IV. 


La MoTTz was admitted in the place 
of Thomas Corneille, on Feb. 8, 1710. 


His diſcourſe at reception is ſtill quoted 
as a model of its kind. The general dif- 
ficulty attending theſe compoſitions is the 
neceſlity of making common-place acknow- 
ledgments and compliments, which was 
then more burthenſome than at preſent, 


ſince theſe were almoſt the only topics. - 


It was fortunate, therefore, when they 


could be covered and varied by ſome cir. 
cumſtance perſonal to the ſpeaker. La 


Motte had this advantage, though he was 
much to be pitied for it. He was blind, 
as Thomas Corneille had been. With 
great ingenuity he made uſe of this cala - 
mity to intereſt his auditors, and to return 
thanks, equally new and delicate, to his 
aſſociates. After having with much equity 
and juſtneſs appreciated the merit of his 
predeceſſor, he proceeded ; * You have 
“ beheld 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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* heheld him faithful to your duties till 
* extreme old age, infirm as he was, and 


already deprived of ſight.— The mention | 


& of this circumſtance makes me feel the 
c condition to which I am myſelf reduced, 
* What age raviſhed from my predeceſſor, 
& J have loſt from my youth.—I muſt, 
however, confeſs, that this privation of 
« which I complain, will no longer ſerve 
«© me as an excule for ignorance : you, 
& gentlemen, have reſtored me my fight; 
& you, by aſſociating me with yourſelves, 
ce have laid all books open to me; and, 
« ſince I am able to hear you, I no longer 
« envy the happineſs of thoſe who can 
e read,” f 


NOTE V. 


W1iTHouT having known the poet 
Rouſſeau, no one will doubt of the truth 
of what we have ſaid of his perſonal charac- 

ter, who ſhall have the patience to read the 


tireſome colleQion of his letters publiſhed 
| | after 
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after his death. He is perhaps the only 
writer who, in ſpeaking of his misfortunes; 
has not been able to excite ſympathy. 
His character, which diſplays itſelf at every 
line, repreſſes the intereſt inſpired by his 


ſituation. Adulatory and ſervile towards 


thoſe whoſe protection he courted, he ex- 
preſſes himſelf with regard to all others 
with the moſt cauſtic acrimony, and often 
with the moſt ſhameful injuſtice. He 
vilifies * Zaire, and the. Glorieux, 
and heaps praiſes on the wretched rhimers 
who flattered him. But all theſe deciſions, 
the offspring of paſſion, do not obviate the 
injuſtice done him in his competition with 
la Motte at the Academy, by the preference 
given to his rival. It would - betray a ſtill 
greater want of equity at the preſent day, 
to refuſe him the very diſtinguiſhed rank 
he merits on the French Parnaſſus ; pro- 
vided, however, we do not carry this zeal 
for his glory ſo far as certain great critics 
have done, who have ridiculouſly preferred 
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him to Voltaire, a poet, at leaſt equal to 
Rouſſeau in harmony and imagery, and 
greatly his ſuperior in ſenſibility, philo. 
ſophy, taſte, wit, and elegance. Rouſ- 
ſeau, indeed, who died forty years before 
the author of © Zaire,” long had in hs 
favour the advantage which envy aud 
folly love to give the dead over the 
living. | 

In Rouſſeau may be Aiſtinguilhed two 
very different poets; him who wrote in 
France, and him who wrote in Switzer. 
land and Germany, and who might be 
taken for a different perſon, ſo inferior is 
he to the former. It would appear as if 
this unfortunate writer had been proſcribed 
on Parnaſſus, and in his country, at the 
ſame time. Scarcely had he quitted 
France, than, deprived of objects of emu- 
lation, of ſevere friends, and eſpecially of 
the vigilant and uſeful criticiſm of his ene 
mies, his verſe became harſh, his images 
ſtrained or incongruous, and his diction 
ignedk 
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i-noble and foreign. His Germanic works, 
a ſmall number excepted, diſgrace his 
older productions. With reſpect to the 
laſt-mentioned, they are certainly thoſe of 
a great poet; but they have more correct- 
neſs than grace, more harmony than 
thought, more energy than feeling: they 
are the reverſe of la Motte's, that is, 
they are ſtrong in ſtyle, and weak in mat- 
ter, His cantatas are full of lofty poetry, 
and, for that very reaſon, little adapted to 
muſic. His comedies, ſome of them cold, 
others coarſe, met with no ſucceſs. Ode 
and epigram, two ſpecies of compoſition 
very remote from and diſſimilar to each 


other, are thoſe in which he has beſt ſuc. 


ceeded ; like that actor who ſhone equally 
in the part of a king and of a peaſant. 
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NOTE VI. 


 NoTw1THSTANDING the ſucceſs of the 
& Maccabees, there were ſome equiyocal 
moments at its firſt repreſentation. ' An. 
tiochus, when he cauſes: the lovers Anti- 
gone and Miſael to be arreſted, * 
nounced theſe lines; | 


1 IVES les dans cet Tn”; | 


Et qu' ils ſoient tous deux gardes ſeparament: 


Ip Conduct them hither, guards, and with due care 
| 1 them both apart: 


the wood apart excited a 9 laugh, 
which was near being 1 to the * 


NOTE VII. 


Ar the firſt repreſentation of « Rs. 
“ mulus,” the players ventured upon a 
novelty. It had hitherto been the cuſtom 
not to preſent an entertainment after a tra. 
gedy while new, but to wait till the ninth 
or tenth repreſentation, when the crowd of 


ſpectator 
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ſpectators began to diminiſh, before the 
aid of a comic addition was called in. No 
author had hitherto - deviated from the 
uſage, through fear of ſhewing a diſtruſt 


of ſucceſs, which would often have been 


but too well founded. La Motte, on the 
contrary, thought that waiting till ſeveral 
repreſentations were over, and then calling 
in the ſupport, was announcing to the 
public that the piece began to decline. 
He therefore cauſed an entertainment to 
be added from the firſt day, and his ex- 
ample has ever ſince been followed. 


NOTE VIII. 


IT is ſaid that la Motte firſt compoſed 
the plan of © Ines de Caſtro“ entirely 
from his imagination; and that he after- 
wards requeſted his friends to find ſome 
event in hiſtory to which his tragedy 
might apply. They could only find that 


of Ines, which has alſo furniſhed Ca- 


moens with one of the fineſt paſſages of 
K 3 his 
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his “ Luſiad.” The author of © Ines” is 
further aſſerted to have been indebted for 
the ſcene of the two children to a cele- 
brated advocate named Fourcroi ; who, 
having undertaken the cauſe of a young 
man married without his father's conſent, 
and finding. himſelf in danger of loſing it, 
cauſed, at the end of his pleading, two 
children, the offspring of the marriage, to 
be brought him : theſe he preſented to the 
old man who was plaintiff againſt his ſon, 
and who, melting into tears at the fight, 
declared to the judges that he acknow- 
ledged them for his own. La Motte, in- 
formed of the effect produced upon the 
whole aſſembly by this touching ſcene, 
thought that it might be made ſtill more 
intereſting if transferred to the theatre. 
At the firſt repreſentation, however, its 
ſucceſs was for a moment dubious. The 


pit, little accuſtomed to ſee young chil- 


dren in a tragedy, heſitated a while be- 
tween laughing and weeping ; but con- 


cluded 
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cluded with plaudits and tears. The critics 
of © Ines, not able to deny the pathetic 
effect of the piece, aſſerted that the author 
had the art to make his audience weep, 
„ they did not well know why ;”” a re- 
mark which has no apparent reaſon. The 
intereſt taken in the fate of Ines and Don 
Pedro is that which nature inſpires in 
favour of two paſſionate and unhappy 


lovers. 


NOTE IX. 


Tu comedies of la Motte are fix in 
number, which he compoſed either alone, 
or in partnerſhip with other authors. They 
were all ſucceſsful ur their time, and ſome 
of them have remained on the ſtage; as 


the * Port de Mer,“ which he wrote along 


with Boindin ; and the © Magnifique, 
the ſubje& of which he borrowed from 
la Fontaine's tale of that name. All his 
comedies are written in proſe. With his 
way of thinking on verſe, even in tragedy, 

K 4 . he 
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he could not avoid following the example 


Moliere had ventured to ſet, by writing fo 


many of his pieces in proſe. Several of 
the ſucceſſors of this great dramatiſt had 
ſucceſsfully imitated him in this point, and 


comedy, inſtead of being a loſer, had 
gained by it a number of valuable works, 


NOTE K. 


THe talent of writing proſe well is a 
merit that ſcarcely any French poet poſ- 
ſeſſed before la Motte, and in which he 
would {till rank before any other, had not 
Voltaire deprived him of this ſuperiority. 
His anſwer to Madame Dacier, intitled 
* KReflections on Criticiſm,” and his pre- 
faces to his works, are maſter-pieces of 
elegance. We have ſpoken of his aca- 
demical diſcourſe at reception. All thoſe 
which he afterwards delivered on different 
occaſions had the ſame ſucceſs ; but 
the moſt applauded was his eulogy on 
Lewis XIV. pronounced at a public fitting 

after 
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after the death of that prince, Of all-the 
funeral orations made on this king, it is 
the only- one which is not yet entirely for- 
gotten, though all the pulpits of the king. 
dom reſounded with them, and the ſame 
incenſe was laviſhed on the tomb of the 
monarch, as had intoxicated him when 
living. | 


NOTE XI 


Weil ſome prelates employed the pen 
of la Motte ini the ſervice of religion, by 


compoſing their charges, others accuſed 
lim of being an unbeliever. Yet among 
his works has been printed A Plan of 
Evidence for Religion, which, acoord- 
ing to a great judge of theſe matters, 
* 18 the fineſt order of battle that has ever 
* been drawn up againſt the enemies of 
„the faith, and the beſt calculated to 
* force in its entrenchments that obſtinate 
* infidelity which ſeems daily to become 
more and more bold and enterpriſing.” 
It 
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It is true that, in this piece, religion is con- 
ſidered largely, diſengaged from ſuperſti. 
tion and trifles, ſuch as la Motte had ever 
conceived of it, after his eſcape from la 
Trappe, to letters, reaſon, and ſociety. 

He was very far from ſeeking honour 
from his religious works, and kept the 
ſecret of the prelates who employed him, 
He confeſſed, however, to a friend, that he 
had written the mandate of cardinal de 


| Tengin for the convocation of the council 


of Embrun, and the diſcourſe of the ſame 
prelate at the opening of this too famous 
council, where the old biſhop of Senez, 
worthy of the firſt ages of the church 
from his piety, but without credit or 
friends at court, was ſo rigorouſly de- 
poſed ; an act condemned by his partiſans 


as a ſcandalous injuſtice; while his ad- 


verſaries ſtrongly inſiſted, that all the ca- 
nonical rules reſpecting depoſition had 


been moſt ſcrupulouſly obſerved. All 


the eloquence and addreſs of la Motte 
. could 
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could not prevent this unfortunate contro- 
verſy from furniſhing a topic of ridicule to 
the enemies of religion, who with bitter 
irony remarked, that eccleſiaſtical juſtice 
was as capable as ſecular of oppreſſing in- 
nocence without the violation of any of 
its rules. ai 
A letter from la Motte to Fenelon is 
extant, in which, with equal ſolidity and 
ingenuity, he turns into ridicule the Jan- 
ſeniſt abſurdities on grace and free-will, 
abſurdities not leſs ſtrange than thoſe of 
the Jeſuits on the ſame ſubject, though of 
an oppoſite nature. He had a ſiſter, a 
nun, who, with a ſtrong underſtanding, 
was yet greatly prejudiced in favour of 
Janſeniſm, which ſhe firmly believed to be 
the faith of the church. La Motte, uſe- 
leſsly, as may be ſuppoſed, wrote her a 
long letter, highly ſenſible and pointed, in 
which he repreſents to her that the church 
would have loſt one of its moſt eſſential 
characters, that of viſibility, were we per- 
mitted 
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mitted to believe that it had not vb 
proſcribed the opinions of Queſnel and his 
followers ; he adds, that the ſole part to 
be taken by ſimple Chriſtians, is to believe, 
without examination, that the doctrine 
now taught by paſtors in general is that 
which has been taught at all times, what. 
ever apparent difference the indocility of 
error may pretend to obſerve between an. 
cient and modern doctrine *, | 


* It is ſurpriſing that the ready uſe made of the 
argument of authority, by perſons without learning, 
and often without ſincerity, in inculcating paſſive 
ſubmiſſion to the moſt abſurd and inconſiſtent doc- 
trines, has not long ago completely diſguſted with it 
all who pretend to any degree of reaſon or judgment 
inthe formatioz of their religious ſyſtems, 'TransL, 
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NOTE XII. 


In his laſt moments, his pariſh prieſt 
required from him the ſacrifice of a the- 
atrical piece which he had begun. Though 
he had no ſcruple of conſcience reſpecting 
it, any more than reſpecting thoſe on 
which his reputation had been founded, he 
did not heſitate to obey his paſtor : but, 
as ſoon as he was gone, the poet, who had 
ſnewn ſo much docility, could not help 
appreciating this paſtoral rigour with all 
his philoſophical coolneſs. ©* Obſerve,” 
ſaid he to his nephew, what a difference 
«* to a poor dying man the difference of 
* pariſhes makes. The rector of St. An- 
* drew's, who has juſt left me, an auſtere 
« Janſeniſt, has demanded my piece in 
order to burn it. If I had been under 
the juriſdiction of the rector of St. Sul- 
* pice, he would have aſked it from me 
* for the purpoſe of getting it performed 
* tor the profit of his community of the 


Infant 
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« Infant Jeſus.” This quiet reflection of 
la Motte was much more philoſophical 
than the jeſt of the muſician Lully, when 
he was forced to deliver to his confeſſor an 
opera of which he had compoſed two acts. 
As his ſon was loudly lamenting the loſs, 
Hold your tongue,“ whiſpered the old 
libertine, © Colafſe has a copy.“ Theſe 
were his laſt words. ä 


EULOGY 


CHARLES PERRAULT. 


Cranres PERRAULT was born at Paris 
on. January 12th, 1628. Peter Per- 
rault, his father, an advocate in par- 
lament, a man of virtue and lover 
of letters, who was acquainted with the 
whole extent of the facred duties of 
a parent, took a large ſhare in the educa- 
don of his children, of whom Charles 
was the youngeſt. At the age of eight he 
was placed in the college of Beauvais, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his claſſes. 
He was paſſionately fond of verſes, and 
occaſionally made ſome fo good, at leaſt in 
his regent's opinion, that this perſonage 

| uſed 
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uſed to aſk him, with an air of intelligence, 
whence he had gotten them? The young 
verſifier was, however, a proof (not a rare 


caſe, eſpecially among poets) that if a paſ: 
ſion for an art often indicates a diſpoſition 


to excel in it, this is not always an infallible 
ſymptom ; that the underſtanding may be 
deceived, as well as the ſenſes, by taking 


an imaginary and fictitious craving, for a 


real natural want; and that if there are 
ſometimes, according to a modern philo- 
ſopher, © miſtakes of feeling and affec- 


« tion,“ there are alſo miſtakes of o_ 


and genius. 

Philoſophy, even of the merely Aiſputs 
tious kind, had ſtill more attractions for 
Charles Perrault than the ſtudy of belles. 
lettres. He was ſo fond of diſputing, that 
vacation-days, ſo dear to college youth in 
general, appeared to him ſo many days loſt, 


This philoſophy, however, was no othet 


than the deteſtable jargon of the ſchools, 


which, to the ſhame of reaſon, has reigned 
| ſo 
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ſo long, and has not even yet entirely te- 
ſigned the field, notwithſtanding the con- 
tempt into which its fooleries are fallen. 
But it furniſhed a ſort of food to the un- 
derſtanding of the young ſcholar, impatient 
ta exerciſe itſelf even upon chimeras, and 
ſuited to matters of n rather than 


of taſte. 
A quarrel with his maſter obliged him 


to quit the college, but did not cauſe him 
to renounce his ſtudies; on the contrary, 
they were only rendered more ſerious and 
ſolid. He aſſociated himſelf with a friend 
of nearly the ſame age: they read toge- 
ther good authors, made extracts from 
them, and ſometimes even ventured to cri- 
ticiſe them; being from that period re- 
ſolved to pay to the greateſt writers only a 
conſiderate, and, if they could, a reaſonable 
homage. Charles Perrault has more than 
once confeſſed, that this ſecond education 
of his own forming was beyond compariſon 
more uſeful to him than the firſt. What 
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is learned alone, and without help, is al- 


ways what is beſt learned; and perhaps 
nothing is perfectly acquired but in this 


manner. How many illuſtrious perſons in 


every claſs have had no maſter but them. 
ſelves, and have been fo much the greater 
for it ? | 
- Burleſque, ſince ſo juſtly degraded, was 
then much in vogue, and almoſt in ho- 
nour. Our two young friends, whoſe 
taſte was not yet ſufficiently formed to be 
ſenſible of all the inſipidity of this wretched 
ſpecies of compoſition, amuſed themſelyes 
with turning the ſixth book of the ZEneid 
into burleſque verſe. They alſo wrote 
another work of this kind, which was even 
printed, but which, luckily for their repu- 
tation, has fallen into ſuch oblivion that 
its title is wholly inſignificant to our read- 
ers. Charles Perrault had too much ſenſe, 
eſpecially when his ideas were matured by 
reflection, to attach the leaſt value to this 
juvenile produQion ; yet he uſed to aſſert, 
| when 
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when attempting to throw ridicule on the 
fanatical partiſans of antiquity, that if they 
had met with the fiction which formed the 
baſe of his work, in a poet two thouſand 

years old, they would not have failed to 
celebrate it as an effort of genius. 
At the termination of his ſtudies he was 
admitted an advocate, and pleaded two 
cauſes with a ſucceſs ſufficient to induce 
the magiſtrates to wiſh to ſee him attached 
to the bar. But Colbert, who was ac- 
quainted with his merit, ſoon deprived the 
law of his ſervices. He choſe him for ſe- 
cretary to a ſmall academy of four or five 
men of letters, who aſſembled at his houſe 
twice a week. This was the cradle of that 
learned ſociety, ſince become ſo celebrated 
under the title of the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres. The little aca- 
demy employed itſelf on the medals and 
devices required from it by Colbert in the 
king's name; and thoſe propoſed by 
Charles Perrault were almoſt always pre- 
L 2 ferred. 
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ferred. He had a ſingular talent for com- 

poſitions of this kind, which require more 

intellectual qualities than is generally ſup- 
poſed, and ſuch as nature ſeldom gives 
in union: an imagination at the ſame time 
fertile and ſober ; ſimplicity joined with 
elevation, and preciſion with copiouſneſs ; 
a happy memory, united to a ſound judy. 
ment, for the purpoſe of applying inge- 
niouſly and pertinently the fineſt paſſages 
of the ancients to modern events; and 
to complete the whole, a ſyſtematic know. 
ledge of the fine arts, of antiquity, and of 
exiſting or local conformities. We ought 
not, therefore, to wonder, that amidſt fo 
many medals and inſcriptions, for the molt 
part either flatly inſipid, or ridiculouſly 
pompous, there are few which deferve 
applauſe. So rare are they, that it may 
be reckoned a kind of good fortune to be 
the inventors of them, nor does this good 


fortune happen to any but thoſe who de- 


ſerve it. In the number of theſe happy 
| EL. devices 
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devices may be ranked that of the medal 
ſtruck on account of the apartments given 
by the king to the French Academy in 
the Louvre itſelf. This was Apollo Pala- 
tinus ; an ingenious alluſion to the temple 
of Apollo, erected within the precincts 
of the palace of Auguſtus *, It is the 
more a debt of juſtice here to take notice 
of this medal, as Charles Perrault not 
only was the author of it, but likewiſe pro- 
cured the Academy the apartments it ob- 
tained, This favour was beſtowed upon 
it by the monarch, at the ſame time that 
he was pleaſed to declare himſelf its pro- 
tector. This title, hitherto borne by car- 
dinal de Richelieu and chancellor Seguier, 
was (we will venture to ſay it for the ho- 
nour of letters) too great for any one but 
the ſovereign. Colbert, enlightened by 
the wiſe counſels of Charles Perrault, in- 
culcated upon the king, that the protec- 
tion due to genius is one of the nobleſt 


See Nor I. 
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He procured the eſtabliſhment of the Aca- 


1 
prerogatives of ſupreme authority, and 
which ought not to be uſurped by a ſub- 
ject, to whom, great as he may be, it is 3 
ſufficient honour to ſupport literature by 
means of his credit with his prince, to fa- 
vour its progreſs, and to be ſenſible of the 
value of thoſe who cultivate it. Such, 
eſpecially, is one of the principal duties 
of men in place, honoured with the mo- 
narch's confidence ;—may they never for. 
get + Gs 

Letters were ſoon after laid under a 
more fignal obligation to Charles Perrault, 
than that of inhabiting a royal palace, 


demy of Sciences, which at firſt had the 
ſame form with the French Academy, that 
of perfect equality among its members; 
the only one ſuited to a literary ſociety. 
Claude Perrault, brother of Charles, a 
man of uncommon merit, and whom all 
the ſatire of Deſpreaux has not been able 
to render ridiculous, had a conſiderable 
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ſhare in this uſeful eſtabliſhment, Me waz 
one of the earlieſt and moſt worthy mem- 
bers of the infant academy, and took for 
his aſſociates Huyghens, Roemer, Caſfini, 
Mariotte, Roberval, and many other illuf. 
trious perfons, whoſe merit and reputation 
have been adequately ſuſtained by their 
ſucceſſors, without been effaced by them. 

Scarcely was the Academy of Sciences 
eſtabliſhed, when Colbert ſet apart a yearly 
fund of 100,000 livres, to be diſtributed 
by the king's order among celebrated men 
of letters, whether French or foreigners, 
Charles Perrault partook Hkewiſe in the 
ſcheme of theſe donatives, and in their 
diſtribution, It was extended throughout 
Europe to the remoteft north. Penfions 
of greater or leſs value, accompanied by 
letters ſtill more flattering, penetrated the 
obſcure retreat of a ſcholar, ſometimes un- 
known in his own country, and who was 
aſtoniſhed to find himſelf known at Ver- 
failles, and ſtill more to receive thence a 

L 4 reward 
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reward for his labours. It is true that 
theſe penſions were neither exactly nor 
long paid ; and that Colbert, while he 
ſought for merit even among our enemies, 
deprived of the king's bounty the good- 
hearted la Fontaine in his indigence, not- 
withſtanding the repreſentations of Charles 
Perrault ; and did it in otder to puniſh 
him for an honourable action, that of hay. 
ing lamented, in ſome pathetic verſes, the 
diſgrace of his benefactor Fouquet, whoſe 
enemy Colbert was. It is further true, 
that, in ſome inſtances, more diſcernment 
and intelligence might have been employed 
in this diſtribution of favours, ſo as not to 
have confounded very moderate talents 
with eminent abilities. But in ſpite. of 
theſe particular acts of injuſtice, which 
ſovereigns are ſo apt to commit even in the 
benefits they beſtow, the penſions thus 
diffuſed by Cajbert have perhaps more 
contributed to waft the name of Lewis XIV. 
to the extremities of the world, way, 
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his other great and memorable deeds. 
So many unexpected largeſſes, diſtributed 
with publicity and offered with grace, in- 
tereſted at once a thouſand tongues in 
Europe in celebrating the monarch ; and 
theſe tongues, with reſpect to their con- 
temporaries and poſterity, were thoſe 
which are declarative of the public ap- 
plauſe or cenſure ;--an uſeful leſſon to 
princes, who can neither ſhew themſelves 
inſenſible to glory without renouncing the 
great actions of which it is the reward, 
nor be aſſured of obtaining it without con- 
eiliating the good-will of thoſe who are its 
diſpenſers “. 

Colbert, whoſe eſteem for the talents 
and character of Charles Perrault conti- 
nually increaſed, ſoon employed him in an 
important and confidential office. Being 
himſelf ſuperintendant of the royal build- 
ings, he appointed him their controuler- 
general. In this poſt he conducted him- 
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ſelf with the diſintereſtedneſs of a man of 
worth, the intelligence of a man of know. 
ledge and information, and the diſcretion 

of one well acquainted with the ſelf. con- 
ſequence of place- men. He inſtructed 
Colbert on all points, without ſeeming to 
inſtruct him, and almoſt without the con- 
ſciouſneſs of that miniſter ; and qualified 
him to make a diſplay in the king's pre- 
ſence of all the knowledge he had acquired 
in theſe private converſations. Charles 
Perrault was more circumſpect than that 
Spaniſh miniſter, who, after a conference 
in which he had the misfortune to make 
the king his maſter ſenſible of his ſupe. 
Tiority, ſaid to one of his friends in con- 
fidence, I am undone, and J muſt ak 
e my diſmiſſion; I have had the folly to 
te ſhew the king that I knew more than 
cc he.” A man of merit, Perrault“ 
friend, attached to another miniſter than 
Colbert, complained that the miniſter was 
inſenſible of his value. Believe me, 
ſaid 
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faid Perrault, © it is ſo much the better 


« for you.“ Colbert himſelf, an old and 
dexterous flatterer, employed, with reſpe& 
to Lewis XIV. the fame artifice which Per- 
rault, without his perceiving it, practiſed 
towards him. He ſaid to his ſon Seig- 


nelai, a man of conſiderable ability, but 


young and vain, © Be certain of being 
« difinherited, if ever the king ſhould 
come to ſuſpe& that he has leſs under- 
* ſtanding than you.” —* My fon, make 


“ thyſelf little,“ ſaid Parmenio to Philotas 


at the court of Alexander. What would 
he have ſaid at the courts of ſo many ſove- 
reigns, who not being Alexanders, have 
nuch more occaſion than he had to ſee 
every thing ſurrounding them * 
in their preſence . 

The place of controuler of the buildings 
given to Charles Perraulr, procured a new 


larour to the arts, that of the eſtabliſhment 
of the Academies of Painting, Sculpture, 
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and 333 The conſequent emu - 
lation among the artiſts encouraged Col. 
bert to urge the completion of the Louvre, 
which all the arts were invited to embel. 
liſh ; a monument worthy of a great king, 
but which could not be finiſhed before the 
death of that miniſter, and which will be 
ſo when it ſhall pleaſe Providence to raiſe 
up another Colbert amongſt us. Then 
it was that Claude Perrault, whoſe genius, 
equally elevated and extenſive, was alike 
fitted for the arts and ſciences, produced 
the deſign of that fine front of the Louvre, 
which is ſurpaſſed by none of the maſter- 
pieces of ancient or modern Italy, and the 
honour of which, envy has in vain at- 
tempted to raviſh from its author, 

If a general view be taken of the ſervices 
rendered by Charles and Claude Perrault 
to letters, to the ſciences, to the arts, and 
conſequently to that part of the nation 
which deſired and deſerved to be enlight- 
ened, it will perhaps be admitted that 
| this 
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this family of private citizens, ſo much the 
topic of ſatirical abuſe, has done little leſs 
for the glory of its ſovereign, than if deco- 
rated with the moſt diſtinguiſhed employ- 
ments. But it is the lot of modeſt and 
powerleſs merit to experience the injuſtice 
of contemporaries, without always meet- 
ing with a compenſation from poſterity, 
The credit Charles Perrault enjoyed, 
and the gratitude due to.him from men 
of letters, had, from the year 1671, given 
him admiſſion into the French Academy. 
On the day of his reception, he returned 
thanks' in an harangue, which gave ſo 
much ſatisfaction to the ſociety, that they 
from that time reſolved to make public the 
admiſſion- diſcourſes of their members. It 
is true they ſubjected themſelves on theſe 
occaſions too ſtrictly to formulas of compli- 
ments and eulogies, now long worn thread - 
bare, and from which it is to be hoped 
that they will ſometime free themſelves 
altogether. | | 


The 
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The favour of the great is rarely laſt 
ing; and uſually it is the leſs ſo, the mote 


it is merited. Charles Perrault, ſenſible 
to gratitude, but incapable of meanneſs, 


did not conceive that ſervility was the 
proper payment for benefits, and would 
have thought, by an abject behaviour, that 
he degraded his benefactor as much as 
himſelf. He underwent mortifications 
from Colbert which compelled him to 
retire. The miniſter was not long in per- 
ceiving the loſs of Perrault, and made 
attempts to regain him: but the time-was 
paſt, Perrault, inſtructed by experience, 
preferred repoſe and liberty to new ho- 
nours, and new ſtorms. He made his 


retreat to a houſe he poſſeſſed in the ſub- 


urb of St. Jaques, the vicinity of which to 
the colleges facilitated his ſuperintend- 


ance of the education of his ſons. Theſe 


were two in number ; and he choſe to be 
their preceptor, as his father had been his. 
In the tranquillity of - domeſtic life, be 

experienced 
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experienced how much the pure pleaſures 
enjoyed by a parent in the boſom of his 
family, are preferable to the illuſions 
of court favour, and the chimæras of 
ranity. 

After the death of Colbert, he received 
a freſh mortification, that of having his 
name eraſed from the Academy of Medals, 
by Louvois. This miniſter did not love 
Colbert ; and his hatred to the patron fell 
upon the perſon patroniſed, though he had 
ceaſed to be ſo. It is thus that men in 
power have often taken vengeance of their 
enemies or rivals, in the perſons of thoſe 
who could be neither. We have juſt ſeen 
that Colbert himſelf was not exempt from 
this littleneſs, in the en he diſplayed 
towards la Fontaine. 

Happily for Perrault, letters, which he 
had ſo much loved, and laid under ſuch 
obligations, became the conſolation and 
delight of his retreat. He employed his 
leiſure in the compoſition of ſeveral works, 
| among 
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among which were his © Poem on the 
« Age of Lewis the Great,” and hi 


Parallel between the Ancients and Mo. 
« derns.” The long and bitter war theſe 
pieces excited between Deſpreaux and the 
author is well known. The chief fault of 
Perrault was to have cenſured the ancients 
in bad verſes, and thereby to have given a 
great advantage to Deſpreaux, the for- 
midable lord of the poetical domain. Had 
the two adverſaries combated in proſe, 
the match would have been more equal. 
In the collection of Deſpreaux's works 
may be ſeen a letter addreſſed to him by 
Perrault in the height of this warfare, 
againſt which this great poet's proſe, 
ſomewhat inclined to harſhneſs and pon- 
deroſity, is ſcarcely able to ſuſtain itſelf, 
notwithſtanding all the author's talents for 
farcaſm and irony. Perrault's letter, 
though filled "with reproaches, for the 
moſt part well merited by his antagoniſt, 


mn a model of decorum and delicacy. This 
526. -Y | moderation 
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moderation revenges his cauſe better than 
outrageous ſatire would have done. A 
ſimilar conduct in a like caſe has never 
failed to ſucceed ; and we may wonder 
that men of letters ſo rarely have been in- 
duced by this infallible ſucceſs to adhere 
to it. With reſpect to the ground of the 
dilpute, the two adverſaries, as uſual in 
theſe quarrels, are alternately right and 
wrong. Perrault, too little converſant in 
the Greek language, too excluſively ſen- 
ible of the defects of Homer, ſhews too 
little feeling of the ſuperior beauties of 
this great bard, and is not enough indulgent 
to his errors in favour of his genius: 
Deſprẽaux, perpetually on his knees before 
his idol, defends him ſometimes unhappily, ' 
and always with a rudeneſs almoſt equal to 
that with which the heroes of the Iliad 
abuſe each other. To him might have 
been applied (as M. Thomas has done to 
the enthuſiaſts of Boſſuet) what Henry IV. 
faid to a Spaniſh ambaſſador, who juſtified 
VOL, Il, M | lis 
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his ſovereign concerning ſome weakneſz 
imputed to him: © Is not your maſter 
« great enough to have faults ?” But 
the inflexible defender of Homer was in. 
capable of pardoning any thing when the 
intereſts of his favourite author were at 
ſtake, This is ſhewn by the coolneſs with 
which, in one of his remarks on Longinus, 
he tranſlates a very ſtrange paſſage of Vi. 
truvius, reſpecting Zoilus. After having 
obſerved, that this bad critic recited before 
king Ptolemy Philadelphus the work in 
which he lacerated Homer, long after that 
poet's death, Vitruvius adds, Some ſay 
ce that Ptolemy crucified him, others that 
& he was ſtoned, and others that he was 
& burned alive at Smyrna. Whichever 
& of theſe was the fact, it is certain that 
e ze vel! deſerved his puniſhment, ſince it 
& could not be merited by a more odiow 
* crime than that of cenſuring a writer mt 
in @ condition to render a reaſon for what 
&« he has writien,” Independently of the 
| abſurdity 
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abſurdity of this maxim, Vitruvius, as Per- 
rault well remarks, did not conſider that, 
in ſpeaking thus, he condemned the cruel 
ſeverity with which he himſelf was treating 
the unhappy Zoilus, whom death had long 
rendered unable to defend himſelf. Hows 
ever this be, we are ſtrongly tempted to 
believe, that the inexorable ſatiriſt, who 
has tranſcribed this paſſage ſo ſeriouſly, and 
with a kind of approbation, would have 
given Charles Perrault cauſe to repent, 
had it been his office to inflict ſome penalty 
on him for his blaſphemies againſt the 
prince of poets :—ſo inſeparable are into- 
lerance and fanaticiſm from every — 
of ſuperſtitious worſhip “ 

The ill humour of Deſprt᷑aux againſt his 
antagoniſt overflowed upon the Academy, 
which, according to him, ought to have 
inflicted an exemplary puniſhment upon 
the hereſiarch; but which, contenting 
uſelf with paying due homage to the an- 
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cients, thought fit to leave its member 
the liberty of appreciating them at their 
own riſk, The implacable avenger of the 
Iliad affirmed, that the ſociety, by not ſhut. . 
ting the mouth of Charles Perrault, and 
even by leaving its doors open to him, gave 
a more ſcandalous judgment againſt the 
ancients than he had done; © and eſpe- 
& cially,” ſaid he, © againſt good ſenſe, 
6 to which it was hoſtile, as an ancient of 
% much older ſtanding than Homer and 
6 Virgil.” He added, in the height of 
his rage, that the device of the Academy 
ought to be changed for that of a group 
of monkeys admiring themſelves in a foun- 
tain, with the motto, ** ſibi pulchri- 
charming in their own eyes.” The 
Academy only laughed at theſe poetical 
fallies, and, at leaſt, gave the ſatiriſt an ex- 
ample of that temper, which it is unfor- 
tunate to loſe for ſuch objects *, 


| . 
Well indeed may men of ſenſe, and men of the 


world, deſpiſe the bitter quarrels among men of let. 
; ters, 
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It is afſerted, that the enmity of Def. 


preaux againſt the author of the Poem on 
« Louis le Grand” had a ſecret cauſe, 
more potent than his devotion for the an- 
cients; which was, that the writer, when 
juſtly celebrating the great Corneille, had 
affected to avoid all mention of the author 
of © Phædra, and © Iphigenia. There 
is ſome reaſon to believe that Deſpreaux 
was not better ſatisfied with the filence 
obſerved with reſpe& to himſelf in this 
poem, which had not diſdained to notice 
Godeaux and Triſtan, But the ſatiriſt's 
ſelf-love, in the diſpleaſure he profefled, 
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icrs, when they learn the frivolous occaſions which 
excite them! It would ſeem, from the coarſe and 
intemperate language uſed by ſcholars in their mutual 
attacks, as if they meant as much as poſſible to belie 


the applauded ſentence af Ovid in favour of the effect 
of polite literature; 


Emollit mentes, nec ſinit eſſe feros. 
Trans Le 


M3 prudently 
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prudently concealed itſelf behind his friend. 


ſhip for Racine, and perhaps was thus con- 


cealed even from himſelf. If on this oc- 
caſion he diſplayed an exceſs of feeling, 
his adverſary had been guilty 'of great in- 
Juſtice. To deprive the age of Lewis XIV. 
of Deſpreaux and Racine, is to deprive the 

age of Auguſtus of Horace and Virgil. 
The enmity of the two academicians was 
of older date than their quarrel concern- 
ing the ancients and moderns. Charles 
Perrault and his brothers, friends of thoſe 
writers whom Deſpreaux had treated with 
moſt ſeverity, did not content themſelves 
with a filent diſapprobation of his attacks 
upon them; they freely expreſſed their 
ſentiments of the ſatiriſt, who, on his part, 
did not ſpare them. We ought not, on 
this occaſion, to ſuppreſs an anecdote of 
Perrault which does him much honour, 
The French Academy, in 1671, had pro- 
poſed as the ſubject of their firſt poerical 
prize, the abolition of duels. Some days 
before 
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before the prizes were diſtributed, Per- 
rault had ſpoken highly in commendation 
of the ſucceſsful piece, the writer of which, 
M. de la Monnoye, was unknown. A per- 
ſon who heard him, ſaid to Perrault, 
“Jou would be much ſurpriſed were 
© the piece to prove Deſpreaux's.,” — 
« Were it the devil's,” anſwered Per- 
rault, * it deſerves the prize, and ſhall 
&« have it.” It will be ſaid, perhaps, that 
this was merely an act of equity; but 
equity with regard to an enemy, and one 
from whom injuries have been received, 
is an act of heroiſm worthy of Socrates or 
Epictetus . Deſpreaux, on his part, as if 
through emulation, rendered ſome juſtice 


* Surely much more is made of this trifling eir- 
eumſtance than jt merits, Perrault could not de- 
cently withdraw the praiſe he had given z and, after 
all, the piece was not Deſpreaux's. It is repreſent- 
ing literary hoſtflity as truly ſavage, to extol ſo 
highly inſtances of ordinary juſtice between the con- 
tending parties. 'T'xansL. | 
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to Perrault, and even on account of hig 
verſes. He praiſed the ſix lines which 
conclude the preface to Perrault's © Pa, 
66 rallels, though the ancients are not 
treated in them with much reſpect; but 
they contain a ſtroke of ſatire, which Del. 
preaux applied to Dacier's tranſlations, 
and which reconciled him to their other 

contents. | 
The learned and heavy Dacier was one 
of the moſt outrageous adverſaries of Per. 
rault, who one day complained of this cir: 
cumſtance to Fontenelle. How can 
you expect,“ ſaid the philoſopher, © that 
M. Dacier ſhould pardon you? In at. 
de tacking the ancients, you cry down a 
« coin of which his cheſt is full, and which 
© conſtitutes his whole wealth.“ The 
reflection would have been ſtill more juſt, 
had Fontenelle, after giving this conſola - 
tion to Perrault, added, that among many 
falſe pieces, the coin accumulated by Da- 
cier contained ingots of the pureſt gold, 
| 125 the 
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the value of which was beſt known to 


thoſe who poſſeſſed moſt riches of their 
own. But it is too true that honeſt Das 
cier, while contemplating his precious 
cheſt, the depoſitory of his imagined opus» 
lence, little knew how to diſtinguiſh the 


counterfeit metal from the genuine. Hence 


Deſpreaux was uſed to ſay that the ans, 
cients had much more to complain of their 
t-anſlator Dacier than their traducer Per. 

rault. | | 
Our academician, beſides the verſes al- 
luded to, has written ſome others not un- 
worthy of praiſe. Such are thoſe in his 
poem“ on Painting, in which he happily, 
and even poetically, deſcribes the beauties 
added by time to pictures. In theſe lines, 
the image he draws of time giving the 
finiſhing touches to the maſter- pieces of 
great artiſts, while with a ſpunge he effaces 
eren the remembrance of inferior produe- 
tions, is noble and pictureſque. Some- 
what more of harmony and elegance in 
the 


| 
| 
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the expreſſion would have rendered this 
draught worthy of the firſt maſters, 

When the quarrel between Deſpreaux 
and Perrault had laſted long enough to 
make them both almoſt equally in the 
wrong, and the two adverſaries had fa 
tiated themſelves, the one with reproaches, 
the other with epigrams ; when even the 


public began to grow weary of it; com- 


mon friends, who ought ſooner to have in- 


terpoſed, endeavoured to effect a reconci- 


liation. They were, indeed, entitled to 
mutual eſteem, which the one commanded 
by his uncommon powers, the other, by 


his knowledge and underſtanding, and 


both by their probity. On the fide of 


Perrault the reconciliation was ſincere. 


He even ſuppreſſed ſeveral ſtrokes againſt 


the ancients, which he had in reſerve for 


the fourth volume of his © Parallels; 
c Chooſing rather,” ſaid he, to deprive 
& himſelf of the ſatisfaction of producing 


& freſh proofs of the n of his cauſe, 
cc than 
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© than longer to embroil himſelf with 
« perſons of merit like that of his adver- 
« faries, whoſe friendſhip could not be 
« purchaſed at too high a rate.” With 
reſpe&t to Deſpreaux, he wrote. what he 
termed a letter of reconciliation to Perrault; 
but in which, through its forced compli- 
ments, he could not avoid diſplaying that 
relic of gall or malignity, of which it is ſo 
difficult for a profeſſed ſatiriſt entirely to 
diſcharge himſelf. This letter might almoſt 
paſs for a new critique on Perrault, ſo equi- 
vocal was the turn of its reparation. Ac- 
cordingly, a friend of Deſpreaux ſaid to 
him, I doubt not that we ſhall always 
keep upon good terms together; but if 
* ever, after a difference, we ſhould be 
© reconciled, no reparation |. I beg : I fear 
your reparations more than your re- 
* proaches *,”” | 

We ſhall paſs over ſome works of Per- 


rault, leſs conſiderable than the two which 
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made him moſt talked of, and moſt dif, 
turbed his repoſe. We ſhall only mention 
his Hiſtory of Illuſtrious Men of the 
Age of Lewis XIV.” Freed from his 
controverſy with Deſpreaux, but ſtill a 
zealous partiſan for his age, Perrault ce- 
lebrated its glory in this work, which did 
equal honour to his underſtanding and his 
impartiality. Somewhat more life and co- 
louring might be defired in it, but not 
more fincerity and juſtice, The author 
even confeſſes that he has denied himſelt 
ornament, for the purpoſe of giving more 
truth to his narration, by limiting enco- 
mium to the ſimple recital of facts. 
4 was not ignorant,” ſays he, © that if! 
© had made theſe eulogies more eloquent, 
* ſhould have derived more glory from 
them; but I thought only of the glory of 
e thoſe whom I commemorate. It is well 
% known that funeral orations, in general, 
<« are more the eulogy of the preacher 
e than of the deceaſed ; and that if the 
« Tepus 
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© reputation of the compoſer is often aug · 


« mented by them, that of the ſubject 


« almoſt always remains what it was be- 
« fore.” To this work may therefore be 
applied what Cicero ſays of Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries; They are ſimple, plain, and 
« graceful, denuded of every ornament 
« of language.“ But it would, doubtleſs, 
be too much to add the praiſe which Ci- 
cero ſubjoins to that of Cæſar; © Perhaps 
he has pleaſed the unſkilful, by leaving 
them ſomething to flouriſh upon; but 
he has deterred men of judgment from 
taking up the pen after him. 
Among the illuſtrtous perſons whoſe eu- 


logy Perrault had drawn up, were Arnauld 


and Paſcal, who well merited a diſtin- 
cuiſhed place in his work. But their ene- 
mies, the Jeſuits, whoſe intrigues it would 
at this day be uſeleſs to diſguiſe, ſince our 
age has done juſtice to them, cauſed an 
order to be given to Perrault to expunge 
cheſe names. On this occaſion that fine 

13  paſlage 
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paſſage of Tacitus was quoted, where, 
ſpeaking of a ceremonial in which the 
images of many great men were carried in 
proceſſion, he ſays, Caſſius and Brutus 
& ſhone with ſuperior luſtre, becauſe their 
& ſtatues were not ſeen among the reſt.” 
After the death of Lewis XIV., the pro- 
tector and dupe of the enemies of Paſcal 


and Arnauld, their names were reſtored to 
the place whence they ought never to have 


been baniſhed. Charles Perrault was en- 
couraged to render this juſtice to the two 
moſt celebrated Janſeniſts, by one of his 
brothers, a doctor of the Sorbonne, greatly 


attached to the Port-Royal, and very little 


ſo to the Jeſuits, in which he agreed with 
Deſpreaux. But this conformity of ſenti- 
ments did not render the poet more favour- 
able to the family of Perraults. He was 


ſtill more the friend of Homer, than of 


Janſenius and Saint-Cyran. 
Sixty years after the death of Charles 


Perrault, which happened in May 1795 
his 
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his memoirs, written by himſelf, have 
been publiſhed. They are eſtimable 
from a ſtriking character of openneſs 
and ſincerity, and curious from ſome anec- 
dotes they contain, principally relative to 
the vanity and ſingular fallies of the Cava- 
lier Bernini, who was ſent for at a vaſt 
expence from Italy to build the Louyre, 
while France poſſeſſed a Pujet and Claude 
Perrault. It were to be wiſhed that lite- 
rary men of merit ſhould thus write their 
own memoirs ; on the condition, however, 
(ſcarcely to be expected from human weak- 
neſs,) that they ſhould ſpeak of themſelves 
with that frankneſs which adds fo much 
value to abilities. Minds of a right caſt 
are little leſs intereſted in ſeeing a natural, 
and, as it were, a careleſs draught of thoſe 
who have enlightened their contempora- 
ties, than of thoſe who have governed 
them, well or ill. The hiſtory of the for- 
mer is that of the progreſs of the nobleſt 
exertions of the human intelle& ; the hiſ- 
tory of the latter is often only that of aur 
erimes and miſeries. | 
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NOTE I. 


THE following explanation of the in- 
| ſcription Apollo Palatinus, affixed to the 
MM Academy's medal, is given in the Medallic 
Hiſtory of the King. © Apollo holds his 
| &« lyre reſted upon the tripod whence his 
| “ oracles proceeded. In the back-ground 
is the principal front of the Louvre. 
e The legend, Apollo Palatinus, ſignifies 
e Apollo in the palace of Auguſtus *.” 


* It ſhould be obſerved, in favour of the-juſtnels 
of the application, that this temple of Apollo allo 
contained a public library. TzxaxsL. 
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This device, as well as ſeveral others made 
by the infant Academy of Inſcriptions, is | 
happier than the famous inſcription, Nec 
dluribus impar, conceived by an antiquary 
of moderate abilities for a medal ſtruck to 
the honour of Lewis XIV. The medal 
repreſented a ſun enlightening the world, 
and the ſenſe of the inſcription was, that it 
might have enlightened ſeveral worlds at 
once; an alluſion, thought very ingenious, 
to the extenſive knowledge and profound 
widom of the monarch. Independently 
of the abſurdity of this exceſs of adulation, 
it was not eaſy, on viewing the medal, im- 
mediately to gueſs the application of its 
device ; an eſſential fault in works of this 
kind, When, however, it was preſented 
by its author to the Academy of Inſcrip- 
tons, for its judgment, this ſociety did not 
chuſe to object to it, ſtill leſs to propoſe ' 
mother, apprehending, doubtleſs, that they 
ſhould not ſo happily flatter the ſelf. love 
of the Maſter. Unfortunately it was 

YOL, II. N after- 


4 

afterwards diſcovered that the ſame device 
had been already employed to the honour 
of the deteſtable Philip II.“; at leaſt it was 
ſo aſſerted by ſome foreign antiquaries, 
who were not paid, like the French an- 
tiquaries, to beſtow ſuch exaggerated and 
inſipid praiſe upon Lewis XIV. 

Colbert having applied to Charles Per. 
rault for a device for the Dauphin, then 
only four years old, who already appear- 


ed to have much taſte for military ſhows, 


our academician gave the following, which 
was preferred to many others. The em- 
blem is a flaſh of lightning burſting from 
a cloud, with the motto, © Et ipſo terret 
« inortu;” © It inſpires terror at its 
« very birth.” This, ſays Perrault in his 
memoirs, was put upon the colours of 
the Dauphin's regiment, and the coats of 
his guards. We ſhould have been better 


* And with much more propriety ; as it alluded 
to the other world which made a part of the Spaniſh 
monarchy. "Fr AxsL. 

pleaſed 
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pleaſed with one calculated to inſpire love. 
rather than fear for this young prince *. 


NOTE IL 


Tux following is the liſt of men of lets 
ters, both natives and foreigners, who 


received penſions. In France, Chapelain, 
d' Ablancourt, Conrart, Gomberwille, Cotin, 


Baurzeis, Charpentier, Perrault, Flechiers 
Caſſagnes, Deſmarets, Corneille, Segrais, 
Racine, Huet, Mezeray, le Clerc, Gom- 
bault, Ia Chambre, Silbon, Boyer, Quinaultz 
ln foreign countries, the Allatiuſes, count 
Gratiani, Ottavio Ferrari, Carlo Dati, 
Viviani, Iſaac Voſſius, Heinſius, Gro- 
novius, Huyghens, Gaſpar Gevartius, 
Boeclerus, Reineſius, Wagenſchilius, He- 
relius, Herman Contingius f. This liſt 

juſtifies 


This device is, indeed, an example equally ridi- 
culous and diſguſting of the ſervile and crouching 
ſpirit prevalent | under abſolute monarchy. Trans. 

+ It is worthy of remark, that nc Engliſhman 
appears in this lit, As this country was by no 

1 2 mean 
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juſtifies our remark on the mixture made 
in it of mediocrity with ſuperior merit, 
We have put in Italic thoſe names which 
might have been omitted, among the 
French. To theſe Deſpreaux would have 
added thoſe of Chapelain and Perrault ; 
but he would have been unjuſt. Both 
theſe perſons, though bad poets, were in 
other reſpeQs very eſtimable, for the ex- 
tent of their literature and variety of their 
knowledge, and even for their taſte, which, 
though miftaken as to their own works, 
judged well of thoſe of others, 


——— — 
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means deſtitute of men of merit in ſcience and 
literature at that time, the probable cauſe of ths 
exception does it honour, For it ſeems to bare 
been, either that our learned countrymen were not 
in circumſtances to need pecuniary bounty, or that 


they were thought not likely to make a ſufficient re. 


turn for it in compliment and adulation. If an 
averſion to the Engliſh nation in the deſpotic Lewis 
was another cauſe, neither is that to its diſcre- 
dit. Trane, 

| The 
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The liſt of French literati to whom 
Lewis XIV., or rather Colbert, gave pen- 
ſions, is curious from the qualifications 
ſubjoined to each of the names. We read 
in it, To the ſieur Boyer, an excellent 
« French poet—to the ſieur /e Clerc, an 
« excellent French poet—to the ſieur Ra- 
«* cine, a French poet, 600 livres—to the 
« ſſeur Deſmarets, endowed with the fingſt 
® imagination in the world, 1200 livres— 
* to the ſieur Huet, a great perſonage who 
has tranſlated Origen, 1500 livres—to 
* the ſieur Chapelain, the greateſt French 
poet that ever exiſted, and of the moſt 
* ſolid judgment, 3000 livres, &c. 
Whatever ſurprize may be excited by 
the mode of claſſifying writers and their 
talents in this ſingular catalogue, it will 
be ſomewhat diminiſhed by the know- 
ledge, 1. that it was drawn up in 1663, 
and that Racine had as yet written none 
of his tragedies, not even the Thebaide,” 
which did not appear till the following 
N 3 year 
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year; 2. that Chapelain, fo ridiculouſly 
praiſed in this liſt, was, if not the framer 
of it, (which Chriſtian charity forbids to 
ſuppoſe, ) at leaſt its director and principal 
adviſer, in concert with Charles Perrault, 
who is characteriſed and rewarded more 
modeſtly, as one able in poetry and belles. 
lettres, 1 500 livres. 

Cardinal Richelieu, who was ſenfible 
to all kinds of glory, or, if any one 
chooſes to call it ſo, of vain glory, had 
alſo the idea of penſioning ſome learned 
foreigners, in order to procure himſelf 
panegyriſts throughout Europe. He ot- 
fered one to the learned Uſher, archbiſhop 
of Armagh in Ireland, who, though an 
archbiſhop, was far from rich; for opulence, 
ſaid he, is reſerved for the Catholic pre- 
lates *. Uſher, inſtead of accepting the 
cardinal's gracious offer, ſent him a preſent 


This is not exactly the fact, and the Iriſh 
prelates are in general very nr provided 
for. TrANnsL, 

of 
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of greyhounds, a ſpecies of dogs of which 
Ireland poſſeſſes an excellent breed. This 
ſpirited and pleaſant reply indiſpoſed the 
miniſter againſt making ſimilar offers to 


others, under the hazard of receiving 
ſimilar thanks. | 


NOTE III. 


SOLOMON, as a modern writer obſerves, 
has long ago faid, * beware of appearing 
'* wiſe before the prince.” He does not 
ay, „beware of being wiſe,” but of ap- 
pearing ſo. Convinced of the juſtneſs of 
this maxim, the miniſters of Lewis XIV. 
feared nothing ſo much as to ſee them- 
ſelves aſſociated with the monarch in the 
praiſes laviſhed upon him by the poets and 
artiſts. Always full of the king,” (ſays 
the abbe - Choiſy,) Colbert's whole 
thoughts were employed to immortaliſe 
his memory.“ He was very innocent with 
reſpect to the ſerpents and adders * which 


. Theſe were the arms of Colbert. 
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le Brun cauſed to be put upon all the 
' window-ſhutters of the Louvre. The king, 
however, rallied him upon it ſomewhat 
tartly ; and the poor man, in great con- 
ſternation, ſent for Perrault, comptroller 
of the buildings, who told him, without 
heſitation, that beneath a victor ſun 
(Lewis's emblem) it was quite proper to 
place a ſerpent Python. Colbert ordered 
Perrault inſtantly to write a letter in which 
this reaſon was explained ; and the next 
day he ſhowed it to the king, who laughed 
at him for having taken the matter fo ſe- 
riouſly. The ſerpents, however, were 
taken away, and are no more to be ſeen 
on the ſhutters. They only remain cut 
in ſtone, on the windows of the gallery 
of the Louvre, becauſe they could not be 
removed without a great deal of ſcaffold- 
ing, and the people would have diverted 


themſelves at the expence of the perſon 


concerned, M, de Louvois, who knew 


this little anecdote, going to the Invalids 
while 
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while they were daubing the paltry pictures 
there, flew into a violent paſſion with the 
painter, who had placed him near the king, 
and had endeavoured to hit his likeneſs. 
„% No, no,“ ſaid he, disfigure me all 
« theſe faces about which you have taken 
« ſo much pains, and let no one be known 
but the Maſter.” 


NOTE IV. 


Wirar put Deſpreaux moſt out of hu- 
mour in the diſpute concerning the an- 
cients, was, that his antagoniſt Perrault, 
tar from ſharing his enthuſiaſm, unmerci- 
fully denied that he himſelf poſſeſſed it. 
Veſpreaux had ſaid, Whenever I read 
« Demoſthenes, I repent ' that I ever 
wrote.“ May I venture,” ſays Per- 
rault, © to aſk, where you read this great 
* orator? Is it in the original? But M. 
* Dacier, who knows Greek as well as a 
* modern can know it, whiſpers, (and 

* would 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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& would ſay aloud, had you not em- 


ployed your common friends to eloſe his 
mouth, ) that you are very moderately 
acquainted with this language, and that 
your tranſlation of Longinus is a proof 


of it. Moreover, were you as well 


verſed in Greek as M. Dacier, do you 
imagine that you could appreciate the 
merit of Demoſthenes in his own lan- 
guage, which he ſpoke ſo ſuperiorly ? 
The Athenians were juſtly raviſhed by 
his eloquence, becauſe no part of it was 
loſt upon that ingenious and ſuſceptible 
people, who being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the beauties and de- 
licacies of their language, admired in 
Demoſthenes the propriety, the force, 
the elevation, the elegance of his ex- 
preſſions, the enchanting harmony of 
his periods, and his inimitable delivery, 
celebrated even by his enemy Æſchines. 
But almoſt all theſe beauties are loſt 


upon us, who know neither. how. to 


ce write 
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© write nor to pronounce Greek, as you 
% yourſelf muſt admit. They were not 
&« loſt upon Cicero, who had learned this 
« fine language at Athens, at a period 
« when it was ſtill flouriſhing. I have, 
& therefore, no difficulty in giving credit 
© to the Roman orator for the praiſes he 
© beſtbws on his illuſtrious rival; but 
© with reſpeC to you, M. Deſpreaux, per- 
« mit me to think that you ſpeak often 
© by rote; and that Demoſthenes tranſ- 
* lated into French, the only language in 
e which you can form a judgment of him, 
© need not affect either Boſſuet or your- 
“ ſelf with deſpair. I allow that the 
Greek orator ſtill breathes more or leſs 
«* feebly in the tranſlations from him, but 
&* he lives only in his own language, in 
„ which, unfortunately, he is nearly dead 
* to you as well as to me. Confeſs even 
* that Cicero, notwithſtanding the ſupe- 
* riority he ſeems to grant to Demoſ- 


* thenes, pleaſes you more, not becauſe 
cc he 
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c he is really ſuperior, for of that we are 
4 both ignorant, but becauſe you under. 
e ſtand Latin not quite ſo ill as Greek, 
& though very imperfectly, as is the caſe 
<«< with reſpect to all dead languages, I will 
&« aſſert nearly the ſame with regard to Pin- 
dar, the object of enthuſiaſm to you, and 
* ſometimes of reproach to me. Horace, 
and all Grecian antiquity both before 
4 and after him, admired this poet, and 
* doubtleſs Horace and the Greeks were 
« good judges; at preſent the greater 
4 part of Pindar's beauties are vaniſhed, 
© becauſe theſe beauties, {till more than 
% thoſe of Demoſthenes, depended upon 
* the admirable uſe he made of his lan- 
c guage, which was better known to the 
* meaneſt peaſant in Bœotia, than to the 
& moſt learned modern, One might then 
e fay to the enthuſiaſts of Pindar, I be- 
e leve with you, or rather with Horace, 
* that Pindar was an incomparable poet; 


& but in what reſpect? Horace could an- 
6 6 ſwer 
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« ſwer this queſtion, but neither you nor 
« I can. Why then do you accuſe me 
« of deſpiſing the ancients? I admit that 
they contain beauties of the firſt rank, 
jn great number, and of all kinds; but 
I cannot approve in them what you dare 
* not yourſelf imitate, notwithſtanding 
e your admiration for them. And if the 
« ancients are ſo much our ſuperiors, why 
has not Racine compoſed his tragedies 
in the manner of Euripides and So- 
“ phocles, Moliere his comedies in that of 
% Ariſtophanes, and la Fontaine his fables 
„in that of Eſop? Set ſome bounds, 
« therefore, to your exclamations, and 
e confeſs that, if the ancients are great, 
the moderns are ſo likewiſe *.”” 0 
Such, 

In this letter there are, doubtleſs, ſome juſt, 
though pretty obvious remarks ; but the argument 
from ignorance is puſhed ſomewhat too far, as might 
be expected from one who was no ſcholar, It will 


held with reſpect to the delicacies of phraſeology in 
| the 
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Buch, in ſubſtance, if not in direct 
terms, was our academician's reply to Deſ- 
prèaux. It would be difficult not to ſub. 
ſcribe to the greater part of theſe reflec- 
tions; but notwithſtanding the juſt enco- 
mium they contain of the ancients, who- 
ever ſhould have the courage to approve 
this literary philoſophy, would be decried 
in all the colleges and journals as the enemy 
of Demoſthenes and Homer ; and would 
even be abuſed by ſome, who in their 
| hearts were of the ſame opinion, but who 
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the ancient authors, and in great part with reſpect 
to the rhythm of their proſe, and meaſure of ther 
yerſe. But many of the beauties of ſtyle, and all 
the greater excellencies of compoſition, are objects of 
critical judgment at all times, and in all civilized 
countries, Horace, in his praiſe of Pindar, refers 
to the pathos and ſublimity of his thoughts, as well 
as to the rapid flow of his numbers; and the cha- 
raters of Homer and Virgil, as poets, are nearly 
as intelligible at preſent as they ever could have 
been, Trans. 

would 
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would eagerly ſeize this pretext for black · 
ening him, as aiming at the deſtruction of 


good taſte, | 
It appears that in the whole of this con- 


troverſy, maintained with as much fury as 
if it had been a theological war, the chief 
cauſe of diſpute was the want of under- 
ſtanding each other. Folly on both 
« ſides,” is the uſual motto of all quar- 
rels; and it is the more juſt, as antago- 
niſts, apparently the moſt oppoſite in opi- 
nion, would often be ſurprized, on ex- 
plaining the ground of their difference, to 
find themſelves much nearer each other 
than they imagined. It is probable, that 
with reſpe& to the truly admirable parts 
of the ancients, the diſputants were agreed, 
without acknowledging it. I doubt not 
that Perrault and his partiſans would have 
rendered equal juſtice with Deſprẽaux to 
the really ſublime pictures of Homer, to 
thoſe verſes of an original ſtamp by which, 
he is characteriſed, and which no poet 


ſhares 
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ſhares with him; to the epiſode of Ot. 
pheus and Eurydice in the Georgics, and 
the fourth book of the ZEneid, of Virgil“; 
and to ſo many other maſter-pieces of an- 
tiquity. The diſpute turned only upon 
thoſe paſſages of the ancients, neither the 
beauties nor defects of which we are in a 
condition exactly to appreciate, However 
this be, there reſulted from this vehement 
altercation what will always reſult from 
diſputes in which paſſion mingles ; both 
parties were almoſt equally loſers, On the 
one ſide, ſeveral well-founded objections 
have been made to the ancients, which 
have ſomewhat weakened the unlimited 
veneration in which they were held ; on 
the other, the champions of antiquity have 
often thrown deſerved ridicule upon their 
antagoniſts, 4 When I ſee,” ſays a writer 
of our times, men of letters take part 


This is poor and vulgar praiſe of a poet ſo pro- 
fuſe of beauties, ſo fingularly poetical, as Virgil. 
| | Tx ans 
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„with ſo much bitterneſs, ſome with the 
« ancients, others with the moderns, I 
« think I behold the two wives of the 
« fable, the eldet of whom plucks the 
« black hairs from her huſband's head, 
« the younger the white hairs, ſo that the 
poor man is at laſt made quite bald.“ 
A Latin writer, now little read, and indeed 
belonging to an age not highly enlight - 
ened, has diſplayed peculiar moderation 
and juſtice on this queſtion. We ought,” 
hays Sulpicius Severus, © to read the 
« ancients without prepoſſeſſion, and the 
„ moderns without envy.” 
No one, in our opinion, has ſhown a 
ſounder judgment in this controverſy, than 
the illuſtrious author of the Age of 
Lewis XIV. P errault, ſays he, « has 
been reproached with overcharging the- 
defects of the ancients ; but his great 
„fault was, that he made himſelf enemies 
* of thoſe whom he might have oppoſed 
* to the ancients, This diſpute has been, 
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< and long will be, an affair of party, 2 


. e many perſons are there ſtill in Italy, 
<« who not being able to read Homer with- 

« out diſguſt, and daily reading Arioſto 

c and Taflo with tranſport, continue to 

& call Homer incomparable!” In many 

other parts of his works it may be ſeen 

with what taſte and equity this celebrated 

Vriter conciliates the reſpect due to the 

ancients, with contempt of the prejudice 


which has idolized even their faults. 


NOTE V. 


- DzsyREAVX, even after his reconcilia- 

tion, always ated towards Perrault, and 
spoke of him, as one who had been an 
enemy. He writes to one of his friends, 
*I have not ſent you word of the death of 
Perrault, becauſe, to ſpeak freely, [ 
<« took no other intereſt in it than that we 
take in the death of all perſons of good 
character. He did not receive very 
| - MW favourably 


cc it was in the time of Horace, How 
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u fxyourably the letter I addreſſed to him 
jn my laſt edition, and I queſtion if he 
« was ſatisfied with it. I however attended 
© the ſervice which the Academy tauſed 
to be performed for him; and his ſon 
&« aflured me, that on his death-bed he had 
charged him to deliver me abundance of 
« civil remembrances. His death has been 
« the cauſe of a great mortification to the 
Academy, which had elected M. de 
Lamoignon for his ſucceſſor; but that 
% magiſtrate in plain terms refuſed the 
% honour, apparently to avoid the tafk of 
« praiſing the enemy of Cicero and Virgil.“ 
The detail of this anecdote, and the-true 
cauſe of M. de Lamoignon's refuſal, will 
appear in the article of the cardinal De 
Soubiſe “. The cardinal de Rohan ſhewed 


Not tranſlated. This cauſe was, that Lamoi- | 
gnon had been ſet up for the purpoſe of excluding 
Chaulieu, who was obnoxious to the king, but pro- 
tected by two princes of the blood. Lamoiguon 
therefore prudently withdrew from the competition, 
though he had the unanimous voice of the Academy 
in his favour, TRANSL. 
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himſelf leſs difficult, and was not afraid 
of rendering our academician all the 
justice he merited, in his diſcourſe on 
reception. M. de Tourreil, then director, 
in his reply to the admitted prelate, apo- 
logized with mach ingenuity for the pre. 
ference which Charles Perrault had given 
to the moderns over the ancients, by ac 
cu/ing as the cauſe (if we may fo expteſs 
it) thoſe © illuſtrious men whoſe names 
« adorned the academic liſt, and moſt of 
whom, in extolling paſt ages at the ex- 
pence of their own, had ſhewn them- 
& ſelves too generous, and perhaps too 
&* modeſt. Thus he intereſted the fel 
love of his auditors in behalf of Perrault's 
memory; which was the fureſt way to 
render them favourable to the panegyriſt, 
and indulgent to the eulogy he was to 
deliver. | 
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EULOGY 


CLAUDE FLEURY. 


CLavpe FLzury, born at Paris Dec, 6, 
1640, was the ſon of an eſteemed advocate, 
and himſelf for a conſiderable time attended 
the bar. There are even extant printed me. 
morials ſigned by him, which he compoſed 
in his youth, and which diſplay the germ and 
promiſe of the extenſive knowledge and 
juſtneſs of thinking which characteriſe his 
other works. But how flattering ſoever 
vere his proſpects of ſucceſs in this career, 
a natural taſte for piety and retirement ins 
duced him to quit the profeſſion of the 
law, and embrace the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
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His vocation was not, like that of many 
others, the deſire of making his fortune; 
and the purity of his life was correſpond. 
ent. 

He was admitted to the conferences 
which the great Boſſuet held at his own 
houſe on the holy ſcriptures, and on ſub- 
jects of religion, and ſometimes of litera- 
ture. Aſſemblies with ſuch a head would 
not have admitted men of inferior merit 
as members. A ſecretary was eſpecially 
wanted, worthy of the preſident. | The 
pen was entruſted to the Abbe Fleury, 
and in this excellent ſchool he made the 
firſt eflay of thoſe talents which he was 
afterwards to exerciſe ſo much for. the 
advantage of the church, 

About this time he tranſlated into Latin 
the celebrated work of Boſſuet, intitled 
% Expoſition of the Catholic Doctrine; 
a work, the purpoſe of which was to unde- 
ceive the Proteſtants concerning the ideas 

f 3 they 
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they had formed of ſeveral dogmas of the 
Romiſh church. This tranſlation, which 
was carefully reviſed by Boſſuet, is one of 
the moſt ſolid anſwers that can be made to 
the imputation ſo pertinaciouſly brought 
by the reformed miniſters againſt the biſhop 
of Meaux, of having in his book ſoftened 
the dogmas to which they were averſe, and 
of having, according to the expreſſion they 
affected to uſe, wiſhed to haſten the tri- 
umph of the faith at the expence of good 
faith, The well-known candour of the 
abbe Fleury is an undeniable guarantee, 
that even his zeal for the beſt cayſe would 
not have led him to tranſlate a work in 
which truth had been in the leaſt degree 
diſguiſed. If Boſſuet's extreme activity 
in making proſelytes, which to prejudiced 
eyes might appear a kind of ambition, 
furniſhed a pretext to envy for accuſing 


him of ungoverned ardour, the ſimplicity 
and ſincerity of the abbE Fleury's cha- 
04 racer 
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racter repelled even ſuſpicion, and ſhel. 
tered the author behind his tranſlator *, 
The life of this reſpectable writer, noiſe. 
leſs and unoſtentatious as his perſon, waz 
ſo uniform and ſo little eventful, that his 
hiſtory is ſolely that of his works. Of 
theſe the moſt conſiderable is his Eccle. 
5 ſiaſtical Hiſtory,” the labour of thirty 
years; of which he publiſhed twenty 
volumes, comprehending the ſpace of 
fourteen centuries, from the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity to the opening of the coun» 
cil of Conſtance, He was fatisfied, he 
ſaid, that his age and infirmities, which 
did not permit him to finiſh his - hiſtory, 


Too much ſtreſs ſeems to be laid upon this con- 
ſideration. The abbe Fleury, then young in theo- 
logical ſtudies, and overawed by the authority of 
Boffuet. was not likely to heſitate in becoming his 
tranſlator, though he might afterwards come to view 
things i in a different light. In his own character as8 


writer, he certainly diſplays a eandour and liberality 
which Boſſuet was far from 8 Taaust. 


had 
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had at leaſt permitted him to cloſe his 
labours with the remarkable epoch of that 
celebrated aſſembly, which fixed ſuch juſt 
and prudent limits to the ſpiritual mo- 
narchy of the popes, or rather to their 
pontifical pretenſions; and which is, with 
reſpe& to the church, what the treaty of 
Welitphalia is with reſpect to the Germanic 
empire—the ſafeguard of its rights and 
independence, Nevertheleſs, the very 
circumſtance of the important part taken 
by the council of Conſtance relatively to 
the catholic church, excites a regret that 
the abbe Fleury was. unable to write its 
hiſtory, and that of the excellent decrees 
it paſſed againſt the pretended infallibility . 
and the too real deſpotiſm of the ſovereign 
pontiffs. We may ſtill more regret the loſs 
of the edifying and ſincere confeſſion which 
this ſage hiſtorian would doubtleſs have 
made, of the unhappy ſtains which obſcure 
the ſplendor of an aſſembly, worthy in ſeve- 
al points of our reſpect and applauſe, but 
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which the celebrated John Gerſon accuſed 
of having had two weights and two mea- 
ſures in its doctrine and conduct. The 
abbe Fleury, penetrated as he was with 
the genuine ſpirit of Chriſtianity, would 
certainly, with equal ſtrength and grief, 
have deplored the ſhocking puniſhment of 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, fo fatal 
to the glory of the council. He would 
loudly have condemned the unoppoſed 
barbarity exerciſed againſt theſe two unfor. 
tunate men, immoveable, indeed, in their 
opinions, but irreproachable in their 
morals ;—he would have exclaimed againſt 
theſe fanguinary miniſters of a God of 
peace, who delivered to the flames other 
miniſters of the ſame God, in defiance of 
the voice of humanity and public faith, 
before the eyes of an emperor who had 
the meanneſs and cruelty to permit it; 
while the ſame council was content with 
the depoſition of a ſcandalous pope ſullied 
with crimes (John x x11. ;) whilſt it did 
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not condemn, till after long and ſhameful 
diſputes among its members, the execrable 
doctrine of the cordelier John Petit, the 
apologiſt of the baſeſt and moſt odious of 
aſſaſſinations “; and while it ſuffered the 
reſidence of an abominable multitude of 
proſtitutes in the very town where the 
council was held. How much were it to 
be wiſhed that the faithful picture of this 
council, ſo afflicting in one view, ſo con · 
ſoling in another, had been drawn by the 
pen of our pious and judicious author, 
who was ſo well fitted, by his unalterable 
candour, to write the hiſtory of a religion 
of peace, innocence, and charity. | 
The work. of the abbe Fleury was 
received with the moſt merited applauſe. 
The reader, however, muſt not expect to 
find in it either that warmth of deſcription, 
that ſtrength and delicacy of pencil, or 
that depth of reflection, which are in vain 
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ſought for in the crowd of hiſtorians ; 
which are admired in ſome, but even in 
theſe, frequently have the fault of fixing 
the attention too much on the writer, and 
too little on thoſe he commemorates. The 
Abbe has ſubſtituted to theſe brilliant qua« 
lities an air of ſcrupulous and frank vera» 
city, which conciliates and attaches his 
reader. It might be ſaid that he has 
taken for his model the ſimplicity of the 
facred writings, and that he has traced the 
propagation of Chriſtianity with the ſame 
pen with which the evangelical writers 
have deſcribed its nativity. 

The author, however, has been publicly 
reproached with. two faults, but from 
which he has ſufficiently exculpated him- 
ſelf in the opinion of equitable judges. . 

The firſt is, that he ſhews himſelf ſome- 
what too credulous with regard to legends 
and miracles, eſpecially in the early ages, 
He replied, that he had not, without good 


reaſon, recorded that multitude of almoſt 
incredible 
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incredible events, which illuſtrated and 
ſuſtained the feeble infancy of the church; 
that in proportion as he advanced towards 
more luminous times, and the peaceful 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the recitals 
of miracles and wonders became leſs fre- 
quent in his hiſtory ; that by this he con- 
ceived that he conformed to the views of 
Providence in the propagation of the Chriſ- 
tian religion; that this religion, ſent from 
Heaven among men, but ſent % men, 
had occaſion, at its commencement, to be 


lupported by prodigies, which might force 


incredulity and perſecution to filence ; that 
prodigies became leſs neceflary in propor- 
tion as religion had fewer obſtacles to 
overcome z and that, in the times in which 
we live, when its dominion is ſo ſecurely 
eſtabliſhed, miracles no longer occur, ex- 
cept on very rare and extraordinary ooca- 
ſions, for the equally Chriſtian and philo- 
ſophical reaſon, that "OY wiſdom does 
nothing in vain. 
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A Tecond. objection made to the abbö 
Fleury is, that he has not ſpoken in 3 
manner ſufficiently guarded of certain 
ſcandalous events, over which; ſay-the 


critics, he ought to have drawn the cur- 


tain, or at leaſt to have caſt a thick veil, in 
order not to ſhock the minds of weak bre- 
thren, and furniſh the enemies of religion 
with an object for attack. Among thele 
cauſes of ſcandal may be reckoned the 
uſurpations of the popes on temporal au- 
thority ; the ſpirit of faction and intrigue 
which appears to have reigned in various 
councils, and with which hereſy has fo 
often and fo bitterly reproached the chureh; 
the corruption of morals among the clergy, 
extending even to the cloiſters ; the molt 
abſurd ſuperſtition infecting the ſound doc- 
trine ; in fine, the errors and ambition of 
certain men, who in other reſpects poſleſſed 
virtues revered: by the church, and who 
had occaſion for all their virtues in order to 
gain pardon for the miſchiefs of which 
5 A | they 
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they were the authors. To this alſo the 
abs Fleury replied, with a ſimplicity 
worthy alike of his piety and his under: 
ſtanding, that if the firſt duty of an hil- 
torian is to ſpeak the truth, this duty 
ought to be peculiarly facred to the hiſto- 
rian of a religion which is truth irſelf ; that 
it would be imprudent, by exaggerating the 
beauty of a portrait, to furniſh the il 
diſpoſed with a pretext for overcharging 
its deformity ; that the more ſolid are the 
foundations on which religion reſts, the 
leſs neceſſary is it to conceal the means of 
every kind employed by an inſcrutable 
Providence for its eſtabliſhment ; that even 
thoſe cauſes which might appear calculated 
for its deſtruction were in the number of 
theſe means of propagation, and proved 
the moſt ſignal diſplays of the power of 
tim who knows how to draw good from 
evil, and, according to the expreſſion of 
{cripture, © to raiſe up children to Abra- 
bam from the very ſtones; that the moſt 
| triumphant 
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triumphant proof of the divine origin of 
religion, is perhaps its eſcape from annihi. 
lation by the vices and crimes of its 
preachers ; ahd that the ſame Gog which 
has defended his work from the ſword of 
perſecutors, will be able to defend it to 
the end of time from the flow and more 
formidable poiſon of thoſe iniquities which 
ſeem to threaten its ruin *® 
Among thele fatal iniquities which, 
according to the abbe Fleury's expreſſion, 
© have ſo much diſgraced the church,” 
he particularly reckons the violent perſe- 
cutions ſo often exerciſed againſt heretics, 
To the horrible maxims of intolerance and 
fanaticiſm, he oppoſes the doctrine of the 
goſpel itſelf, the true intereſts of the faith, 


2 Of the reafons above ſuggeſted, whether they 
be the eulogiſt's own, or really taken from {the abb 
Fleury, the firſt is the eſſential one, and of weight 
ſufficient to render all the reſt unneceſſary. If truth 
he not the genuine object of an hiſtorian, and pars 
mount to all other conſiderations, he has no buſineſi 
to take up the pen. TRANsL. _ 
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the writings and conduct of the moſt 


reſpectable biſhops, and laſtly, the frightful 
picture of the diſaſters conſequent. upon 
perſecution. Our virtuous hiſtorian's re- 
flections upon this afflifting topic deſerve 
to be read. daily in all theological ſchools, 


meditated in all ſeminaries, and preached 


in all churches : they are the more worthy 
of praiſe, as. the author wrote them at a 
tine and in a kingdom where the ſove- 
teign, either deceived or ill-obeyed,; gave, 
by his perſecution of the Proteſtants, a fad 
ſpectacle to Europe, and a cruel del 
to other monarchs ?. 


The principles f the abbe Fleary oh 


A theſe intereſting objects are diſplayed in 


a manner the moſt ſatisfactory to Chriſtian 
readers, in his excellent Diſcourſes on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory,“ which are ſupe- 
nor to the hiſtory itſelf, It is in them that 
this upright and enlightened ſpirit freely 


* See Nora 11. 
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gives ſcope to reflections from which he 
thought proper to abſtain in his great 
work. It is in them that he ſketches a 
philoſophical hiſtory of the Chriſtian reli 
gion, of the ſhocks it has received, the 
ſupports it has met with, the revolutions 
it has undergone, not in the matter of is 
doctrines, but in the manner of teaching 
them. Thoſe real or feigned zealots, who 
inceſſantly exclaim © impiety, when thoſe 
abuſes are attacked from which religion 
has ſo often ſuffered, are eſpecially deſired 
to peruſe two of theſe diſcourſes, that 
which treates on the cruſades, and that 
which diſcuſſes the ſubject of religious 
orders. They will be aſtoniſhed at the 
force with which the author, in the firſt of 
theſe, raiſes his voice againſt theſe © holy : 
& robberies beyond ſea *, (ſo he does not 
- ſcruple to call them), which ruined and de- 


populated Europe without making a ſinglc s 
0 


© « Saints brigandages d outre mer.” 
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troſelyte worthy of the name; enterpriſes 
equally atrocious and abſurd, by which 
religion would have been at once deſtroyed 
and diſhonoured, had ſuch a fate been 
poſſible. In the ſecond diſcourſe it will 
appear how feelingly the author laments 
the prodigious multiplication of monaſtic 
orders, which, after having ſerved in the 
laudable times of the church as an aſylum 
for humility and penitence, ſo often after- 
wards became the retreat of ignorance and 
lazineſs, and ſometimes even the abode of 
pride and intrigue z whence a writer of 
the fifteenth century, who witneſſed the 
diſorders and ſcandals of which the mo- 
naſteries at that period afforded too many 
examples, has ſaid, that if, in theſe ſeats 
of religion, © piety had firſt brought forth 
* riches, the daughter had in the end 


* deſtroyed her mother.” The abbẽ 
Fleury, full of reſpe& for the Cœnobites 
of the firſt ages, ventures to give his opt» 
yon with freedom on the founders of new 
2 ordert 
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orders, He openly accuſes them of vanity 
and ambition, © canonized as they are for 
c the moſt part; he acknowledges, ot 
rather he aſſerts, that, © without prejudice 
© to their ſanctity, we may diſtruſt their 
ec underſtanding; and he appears parti. 
cularly to diſapprove the inſtitution of the 
Mendicants, notwithſtanding the honour 
done them by Saint Lewis, who, in the 
midſt of his court, affirmed, that if he 
could divide himſelf, he would give one 
half of his perſon to the Cordeliers, and 
the other half to the Jacobins. Thole 
philoſophers who have latterly ſo much 
declaimed againſt the cruſades, and 'the 
pernicious multitude of monks, have not 
made ſuch formidable attacks on theſe 
two foes to mankind and Chriſtianity, as 
the abbẽ Fleury has done in the two above- 
mentioned diſcourſes ; becauſe he added 
to the enlarged views which theſe philo- 
ſophical cenfors might poſſeſs, a fincere 
tove for religion, which perhaps they had 

2 10 not, 


G 


dot, and a moderation from which they 
have ſometimes departed. | 

We mall not enter into a em 
ſderation of another equally valuable dif- 
courſe, in which the author fixes the 
limits, ſo long unknown, and ſo often 
ſurpaſſed, between the civil and eceleſiaſ- 
tical powers. Theſe difcourſes may be 
regarded as an excellent elementary work 
on the inconteſtable rights of all churches 
nzhts which the church of France has 
preſerved with more care than all the 
others, and which, for this reaſon, it calls 


ch i by the modeſt but improper title of its 
be lierten. In the expoſition of theſe pre- 
ot BY cious rights, the author diſplays the cha- 
cle nder of a good Frenchman, no leſs than 
de has every where elſe done that of an 
' Wl enlightened hiſtorian, and of a zealous 
le BY Chriſtian, but with a zeal pure, and 
lo. BY « according to knowledge.“ 

a It is, perhaps, doing an injuſtice to the 


excellent diſcourſes which adorn the abbe 
P 3 Fleury's 
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Fleury's hiſtory, to mention ſome of them 
in preference to others. There is not one 
which does not bear the ſtamp of the 
ſpirit and character of its author, of his 
knowledge, his equity, his good faith, and 
the ſound judgment with which he diſtin- 
guiſhes between the eſſence of religion, and 
what conſtitutes its abuſe *. 

Me ought not to ſuppreſs, as a circum- 
ſtance honourable to the abbe Fleury's 
modeſty, that he long hefitated in under- 
taking the compoſition of his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory. He thought it a labour beyond 
his ſtrength, and had contented himſelf 
with collecting for his own uſe fome 
materials ſuitable for ſuch a work, till his 
friends preſſed him to employ them. 
* will endeavour then,” ſaid he, almolt 


* It will probably be thou ght a circumſtance 
greatly creditable to the abbe Fleury's work, that 
the truly candid Jortin makes large extracts from it 
in his very valuable “ Remarks on Zech 
1 Hiſtory. ann 

N trembling, 


. 
trembling, © to do what you deſire.“ 
« Doubt not,“ added Boſſuet, that he 
js a man to keep his word.” Boſluet 
was not miſtaken. 

The abbe Fleury had eakudes to his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory by other works not 
leſs uſeful, all of which had for their 
object the good of religion and of man- 
kind. In that intitled The Manners of 
« the Iſraelites and Chriſtians,” the firſt 
part is an intereſting deſcription of the life 
of the ancient patriarchs, and the manners 
of the choſen people, whom God ſeems 
to have meant to compenſate for the con- 
tempt of other nations, by making himſelf 
more particularly known to them, and 
by preſcribing to them that ſimple, uni- 
form, and modeſt way of living, which is 
the principal ſource of tranquillity and 
happineſs here below. The ſecond part 
preſents a ſtill more intereſting picture of 
that truly heavenly life which may be 
ſpent on earth, by regarding it as the 

P4 place 
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place of paſſage through which man is 
conducted to a better and happier. The 
portrait of theſe two conditions, that of 
the man of reaſon * and the Chriſtian, is 
drawn in this work with a ſimplicity fo 
touching, and a ſenſibility ſo ſincere and 
profound, that ſimilar ſentiments are com- 
municated to all readers happily diſpoſed to 
admit them; and even thoſe who have 
the misfortune (a misfortune more real, 
perhaps, than they ſuppoſe) to be indiffer. 
ent to both theſe conditions, cannot ſee 
them deſcribed without pleaſure. They 
feel, while they read this deſcription, that 
the author wrote it with an intereſt which 
made him happy while he held the pen; 
and his. ſoul communicates to theirs a ſort 
of calm, diſpoſing them to take the reli 


This appellation certainly cannot be the abbs 
Fleury's, who would never ſuggeſt. that human rea- 
ſon alone could form the character of a people fa- 
voured with a revelation expreſsly deſigned to diſtin- 
guiſh them from the reſt of mankind. TaAxs. 
| gious 
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gious impreſſion which it is the tendency. 


of the work to form, To this book may 
be applied the eulogy by which a pro- 


teſtant of an elevated and ſuſceptible ſoul 


expreſſed the effect produced upon him 
by ſome truly majeſtic ceremonies of the 
church of Rome, which he witneſſed in 
the capital of the Chriſtian world. He had 


been particularly ſtruck with the noble and 


affecting ſpectacle of the pope giving his 
benediction from the ſteps of St. Peter's 
to an immenſe crowd proſtrated in the 
open ſpace before that church. At the 
* inſtant of the benediQtion,” ſaid he, 
I felt myſelf a Catholic “.“ 

The ſtyle of this work, like that of the 
Eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory and the author's 
other productions, is artleſs, without bril. 
lancy, ſometimes even negligent, but 
always clear and preciſe. Its negligence 
even aſſiſts its ſeduction, if ſuch a term 


See Nors III. 
may 
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may be here applied ; and we may venture 


to affirm, that this noble neglect is much 
worthier of the dignity of the ſubject, than 
a vain parade of ornament would have 
wſch 
The abbe Fleury has written with till 
greater ſimplicity his * Hiſtorical Cate- 
& chiſm,” and eſpecially the excellent 
abridgment of this catechiſm, deſigned for 
the inſtruction of children, which is drawn 
up with a method and clearneſs fit to ſerve 
as a model for all works of a ſimilar pur- 
poſe. Some late philoſophers have formed 
the project of a ſimply moral catechiſm, 
for the uſe of all nations, at all times, and 
even of all religions, and all men; that is 
to ſay, for the uſe of children of all ages 
and places. The beſt form that could be 
given to ſuch a catechiſm is that which the 
abbẽ Fleury has | given to his, though its 
object is widely different. This form con- 
ſiſts in beginning with a ſhort, clear, and 
preciſe expoſition of the principles and 
truths 
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truths which the author propoſes to eſta, 
bliſh; and afterwards to unfold theſe 
truths in a kind of dialogue, by very ſhort 
queſtions and very plain anſwers ; ſo that 
the catechiſt may be aſſured whether the 
child has comprehended them before he 
commits them to memory. 

In his . Treatiſe on the Choice and Con- 
duct of Studies,“ are diſplayed the ſame 
logical preciſion, the ſame fund of good 
ſenſe and reaſon, which dictated his dif. 
courſes on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The au- 
thor, however, confidered this work only 
as a ſketch and a kind of plan. He ac- 
knowledged that many things were 
“wanting in it;“ and, towards the cloſe 
of his life, he propoſed to caſt it anew, 
with great additions. It is to be regretted 
that his life was not prolonged to theſe 
later periods, in which the proper objects 
for ſtudy have been ſo much canvaſſed, 
as indeed they had great occaſion to be 
after ſo many centuries of ignorance, pre- 

judice, 
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judice, and ſervile imitation. The abbe 
Fleury, ſupported by the influence. of his 
perſonal character, and adding to his ac- 
quiſitions the ideas proper to our age, 
might perhaps have ſettled opinion upon 
the great object of private and public edu: 
cation, the reformation of which is ſo ar. 
dently wiſhed by our philofophers, but 
meets with ſo many obſtacles from thoſe 
who are afraid leſt the people ſhould be- 
come enlightened: an object of high im- 
portance, but reſpecting which, the in- 
tereſts of ſome, and the doctrines of 
others, will long raiſe clouds of doubt, 
more difficult perhaps to remove than to 
deſtroy. 

There is another work of the. abbe 
Fleury, leſs known and read, becauſe it 
concerns a part of the human race whom 
it has been too much the cuſtom to de- 
ſpiſe; this is his Treatiſe on the Duty 
* of Maſters and Servants.” In it he ſets 
forth, as a man and a Chriſtian, the obli- 

gations 
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cations which religion and the laws of ſo- 
ciety impoſe on thoſe who have the miſ. 
fortune of being deſtined to ſerve their 
fellow-men : but while he informs them 
of their duties, he does not forget their 
intereſts. He begins his book with a ri- 
gorous declaration of the obligations of 
maſters; as all works written upon the 
duties of ſubjeQs and children ought to 
begin with thoſe of kings and fathers. 

Such, in fact, is the injuſtice of man, and 
his unhappy propenſity to abuſe the rights 
which nature and the laws give him over 
others, that frequently even the philoſopher 
who believes himſelf the moſt humane, 
the moſt equitable, the moſt thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of natural 
equality, finds himſelf culpable, on exa- 
mination, with regard to thoſe who depend 
upon him, and ſees himſelf become, if not 
a tyrant, at leaſt a deſpot, almoſt involun- 
tarily and unknowingly . To ſpeak only 


See Note IV. 
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of maſters and ſervants—how' many per · 
ſons are there, ſays the abbe Fleury, who 
reproach princes with thinking themſelves 
of a different ſpecies from other men, and 
yet conduct themſelves towards the un- 
fortunate beings under their command, as 
if they really believed them of another 
ſpecies * ? But what is the moſt humiliat- 
ing to human nature is, that inferiors (as 
our ſage and virtuous writer further ob- 
ſerves) themſelves aid in foſtering a pre- 
judice fo injurious to them. From thoſe 
who groan under the compulſatory ſlavery 
of a tyrant, to thoſe who ſubmit to a vo- 
luntary ſervitude, that part of the human 
race which obeys and ſuffers, is ſtrongly 
inclined to the perſuaſion that the part 
which commands and oppreſſes is really of 


* A ftriking obſervation, which deſerves peculiar 
attention in this country, where, notwithſtanding 
the equality of its laws, the diſtance between maſter 
and ſervant is, perhaps, carried as far as any where 
on the globe! Tzxanct, 


a ſupe- 
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a ſuperior nature, and formed of i nobler 
clay. 

Talents ſuch as thoſe of the abbe Fleury 
could not remain in obſcurity under a 
monarch capable of appreciating them, 
and formed to give them employment. 
Lewis XIV. named him preceptor to the 
count of Vermandois *. He had already 
been preceptor to the princes of Conti, 
and was finally ſub-preceptor to the dukes 
of Burgundy, Anjou, and Berrif. He 
was well worthy of being aſſociated with 
Fenelon in the cares of an education ſo 
important to France. It ſeems to have 
been conducted upon a different plan from 
that of the dauphin, 'and this difference 
partook of the characters of the maſters 
and pupils. Montauſier and Boſſuet, firm 


and auſtere, found ſeverity and vigour ne- 
ceſſary to rouſe the fluggiſh and indolent 


»The king's "_— ſon by Madame de Ia 
Valiere. 


t The king's dk * 
diſpoſition 


the government of mankind, with that 
| homage, by which they ſeem perpe- 
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diſpoſition of their diſciple. Fenelon and 
Fleury, mild and moderate, had oceafion 
for patience, guided by conſurnmate pru- 
dence, in order to bend the naturally 
harſh and haughty temper of the duke of 
Burgundy, It is affirmed that they had 
the happineſs to ſucceed. If they were 


not deceived by the appearance of ſucceſs, 


he was, perhaps, the firſt prince in whom 
education has correQed nature; ſo much 
at variance are even the wiſeſt leſſons that 
can be given to theſe children deſtined to 


tually told that they are gods, and not 
men; and ſo prompt and ſkilful are the 
flattery and falſehood which befiege them 
from the cradle, in deſtroying thoſe prin- 
ciples of humanity and beneficence, with 
which the beſt preceptors . to 
inſpire them.. 

The abbe hs lived at court as a ſage 


ought to live who finds himſelf tranſplanted 
f bY into 
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into a ſoil not made for him. He breathed 
the dangerous atmoſphere of the place 
without inhaling its contagion ; dividing 
his time between ſtudy and the duties of 
his office, and ignorant of the intrigues, 
and almoſt of the events, of that ſtuormy 
reſidence. He even abſtained from taking 
part in thoſe events in which, from his 
profeſſion, he might peculiarly intereſt 
himſelf. In the matter of quietifm, be 
adopted the doctrine of Boffuet, without 
loſing the friendſhip of Fenelon. His un- 
derſtanding preſerved him from the pious 
errors of the one, and his moderation 
from the impetuoſity of the other. Both 
prelates would have done witcly in taking 
him for the judge and direcor of their 
conduct, as they had taken the pope for 
the arbiter of their doctrine. 

Though in his works it is pretty calily- 
ſeen what were his ſentiments on the Jan- 
ſeniſt diſputes which, to the diſgrace of 
the nation and the age, then thre France 
vol. II. 1 and 
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and the church into confuſion, yet he does 
not appear to have entered into the con- 
teſt. He only exhorted thoſe who, in- 
tereſted themſelves in it with the moſt 
warmth, not to defend the faith at the 
expence of charity; but he too often 
found that he preached to the deaf, al. 
though he joined to his exhortations what 
moſt preachers are apt to neglect, the 
force of his own example. We know, 
moreover, that he was not acceptable to 
the chiefs. of the prevailing party, a cir- 
cumſtance not difficult to conceive. His 
character, the principles diffuſed through 
his writings, and eſpecially his conduct, 
were their perpetual, condemnation, which 
it was not neceſſary for him to enforce by 
words. It was to them he had the obli- 
gation of ſeeing his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
put into the prohibited liſt at Rome; a 
diſgrace rendered honourable by the many 
great names which have undergone it, and 
by the reputation it confers, in the ppinion 
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of all good judges, who, while they re- 
ſpe chriſtianity as the work of God, 
know how to ſeparate from. it the additions 
of men *. 


Lewis XIV. bad given him the abbey of 
Loc Dieu as a recompence for educating 
the count de Vermandois. When he had 
completed the education of the duke of 
Burgundy, the priory of Argenteuil be- 
came vacant,  W earied with the court, 
though he was neither an actor, nor even 
an obſerver, but a mere ſpectator in it, 


* It appears that, at the preſent day, not only 
the court of Rome; but almoſt every abſolute court 
in Europe, has its probilited Iii by which it hopes to 
exclude all opinions and all information, not ſuitable 
to its political, views. This is, at beſt, a policy of 
rery dubious effect; ſince it is certain that the Ro- 
man liſt has rather ſerved the purpoſe of pointing 
out worthy objects of curioſity to men of reading, 
than that of warning them againſt dangerous topics 
of inquiry, Enforced, indeed, by the ſtrong hand of 
power, theſe prohibitions may have ſome temporary 
effect in countries of little intercourſe; and tem- 
porary effect is all that deſpotiſm looks to. Trans. 
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he longed for the period of quitting it. 
He wiſhed to poſſeſs this benefice, which, 
by its proximity to Paris, offered a com- 
modious retreat for ſtudy, without remoy- 
ing him fivin thoſe ſources of afliftance 
and information which his modeſty ſug- 
geſted to be requiſite. He obtained with- 
out difficulty what he afked; but as a 
ſtrict obferver of the canons, he reſigned 
his abbacy. He did not think himſelf au- 
thoriſed to keep two benefices on the uſual 
pretext of the decenties of his Ration, nor 
even on that of diſtributing among the 
poor the patrimony of the church by be- 
coming the uſufructuary of a eropetty 
which belongs to them. His example may 
teach thoſe eceleſiaſtics of hi gh repute, 


who have the intereſts of religion ſo often 
in their mouths, that the moſt efficacious | 


mean of imprefling it on others, is to 
practiſe its laws and maxims, by beginning 
with exerciſing on themſelves the ſtrictniefi 


which they profels i in their principles, and 
proving 
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proving the ſincerity of their faith and 
zeal, by the ſanctity of their lives *, 

The French academy admitted the abb 
Fleury among its members when he was 
ſub-preceptor to the royal children f. 
The title of academician is, ag it were, 
attached to this function, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed that ſo important an employment 
is always given to diſtinguiſhed merit, 
which, in fact, has ſeveral times been the 
caſe. But literary honours were made to 
be offered to ſuch a man as the abbe 
Fleury, without requiring the paſſport of 
a ſub-preceptor's place. This worthy 
aſſociate loved our occupations, and aſ- 
ited at our meetings, as much as his 
duties and fondneſs for retirement per- 
mitted him. He acted as director at va- 
rious.admiffions, and acquitted himſelf with 
2 dignity enhanced by his natural ſimpli- 
city, In the eulogy of Maſſillon we have 


* See Nerf v. + On July 16, 1696. | 
N recorded 
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recorded two remarkable paſſages in the 
diſcourſe made by the abbE on admitting 
that prelate. It will appear that on this 
occaſion he ſeemed to forget the intereſt 
of the academy which he loved, in fayour 
of that of the church which he loved till 
more ; and that while he made uſe of all 
the forms of academical politeneſs, he 
was eager to ſend into his dioceſe a bi- 
ſhop whom no reaſon could keep at a dif. 
tance from it. He carried ſtill further the 
ſtrictneſs of his principles on reſidence. 
He thought it wrong that prelates, whoſe 
firſt duty, according to him, was preaching 
the goſpel to their flock, ſhould ſuppoſe 
themſelves exempted from this obligation 
by employments even purely eccleſiaſtical, 
which ſimple prieſts could fill as well as 
they. The place of a biſhop,” ſaid he, 
44 is in his dioceſe, and nowhere elle.” 
We here act only as faithful narrators of 
his opinions, without chooſing either to 
combat the principles of ſo plous a man, 
or, 
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vr, by approving them, to run the riſk of 
offending any one. fg 

The abbe Fleury, who, by inculcating 
reſidence on the eloquent Maſſillon, had 
ſacrificed the academy to the church, was 
not, however, the leſs attached to our 
ſociety, and teſtified his zeal for its honour 
on an occaſion with which few are ac- 
quainted. A feat which became vacant 
was requeſted by a perſon who has ſince 
acquired a name among the members “. 
A powerful competitor declared himſelf, 
The man of letters, conforming to a kind 
of cuſtom, the reaſon of which is not 
very apparent, did not venture to contend 
againſt ſo formidable a rival, and went to 
inform the abbe Fleury, then director, 
that he withdrew his petition. The abbé 
calmly repreſented to this timid candidate, 


* The preſident Henault. He became an aca- 
demician mw rd The fact is told 
from his own authority. 
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that ſo much eagerneſs to yield a place of 


which he was not, and perhaps never would 
be in poſſeſſion, was real pride diſguiſed 
under the name of moderation; and that 
the men of letters, for whom the aca- 
my was principally deſigned, and who 
form its chief exiſtence, ought not to re- 
ſign to any perſons whatever the claims 
they might have upon it. He then took 
leave of his viſitor, aſſuring him with all 
poſſible politeneſs, that he ſhould never 
have his vote. 
After the death of Lewis XIV. the re- 
quiſitions of the ſtate and church again 
obliged him to quit his retreat. He was 
choſen confeſſor to the young ſucceſſor to 
the crown. All France ſaw with appro- 
bation the conſcience of the royal child 
_ entruſted to the moſt enlightened, the 
mildeſt, and the moſt prudent director, 
who, beſides, being attached to no public 
body, had neither prejudices to fuſtain, 
intereſts 
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intereſts to conſider, nor ambitions pre- 
tenſions to make good, and wha, being 
of no party, was reſpected by all. I 
thought it right” ſaid the regent, who 


Fleury to this poſt, becauſe he is nei. 
« ther n Molinift, nor Ukramon- 
4 taine.” 

His infirmities, however, obliged him to 
reſign this important ofhce a few years 
before his death. Intrigue is ſaid to have 
been an additional cauſe; and we may 
be aſſured that it would meet with _ 
teſiſtance from ſuch a man. 

Though almoſt entirely, devoted to ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſtudies and writings, he had not 
totally abandoned the cultivation of palite 
literature. At the concluſion of his 
* Treatiſe on Studies” are two Latin 
epiſtles, in which he ſeems to have in- 
tended an imitation of the manner of 
thoſe of Horace, and with tolerable ſuc- 


See Norz VI. 


ceſs. 


knew mankind, to nominate the abbeé 
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ceſs, ' Literary paſticcios * of this kind are 
neither rare nor wonderful. Boſſuet, too, 
is ſaid to have written a fable in the ſtyle 
and verſe of Phædrus, which might paſs 
for a "compoſition of that poet. This 
facility in putting on a fiftitious perſonage, 
when appearing in men who poſſeſs emi. 
nent talents and a manner of their own, 
is only an additional merit, and announces 
a flexibility of genius, capable of bending 
itſelf to anything. But with reſpect to 
thoſe who have no other merit than the 
talent of counterfeiting, they may be 
ranked with the painter Sebaſtian Ricci, 
who had the faculty of perfectly imitating 
Paul Veroneſe, though his original per- 
formances fell very ſhort of that degree of 
excellence. © Always,” ſaid one of his 
brother- artiſts, paint Paul Veroneſes, 
* and never Riccis.“ 


n Italian term, applied to a W in which 
the artiſt has endeavoured to imitate the ſtyle of ſome 


particular maſter. | 
„ 25 The 
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The talents of the abbé Fleury were 
not limited to literature; they alſo com- 
prehended the fine arts. The plates in 
his © Hiſtorical Catechiſm” were engraved 
after his deſigns. He had taſte, and even 
a kind of genius for this art, of which he 
ſpoke with pleaſure, and recommended the 
acquirement to youth, He had formed a 
collection of faſhions in uſe among the 


French, drawn by himſelf with much care; ; 


and he uſefully employed the knowledge 
he had gained in hiſtory and delign, to 
give a clearer conception of his ideas to- 
the famous engraver Sebaſtian le Clerc, 
who executed the vignettes of his Ec- 
« cleſiaſtical Hiſtory.” This has cauſed 
the coſtume to be ſo well kept in them. 
The merit of the abbe Fleury in this point 
appeared to us worthy of being remarked 
in a writer ſo much occupied with ſevere 
ſtudies, extremely foreign to the fine arts. 
Here we ſhall cloſe his eulogy, though 
ve arg very far from having exhauſted his 
merits. 
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merits. One of his other works, howeyer, 
at leaſt deſerves an honourable mention, 
which is his © Inſtityte of Eccleſiaſtical 
% Law,” praiſed by able juriſts, eomment- 
ed upon by ſome, and even honoured with 
the encomiums of chancellor d Agueſſeau, 
whoſe name is ſo dear to the ſtate, and to 
letters. This work is admired for the 
ſame preciſion, the ſame method, the ſame Wl * 
clearneſs, which beſtow ſo much, value on 
the author's other productions. Theſe quz- 
lities in him proceeded from the philoſophic 
Hirit which he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme de- 
gree. We fear not, in ſpeaking of the 
abbe Fleury, to employ an expreſſion 
which might be ſuſpected in the eulogy of 
many others. We would wiſh to accuſtom 
thoſe who proſcribe it with ſo much bitter- 
| neſs, ſometimes at leaſt to hear it calmly, 
and not themſelves to diſcredit the /þirit 
ef religion by ſhewing, from their impolitic 
repugnance to the ſpirit of philoſophy, that 
they judge the two to be incompatible: 


An evident proof that the f uppoſed ene- 
2 mies 
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mies of religion are only the enemies of | 


political devotion and fanaticiſm, is that 
the writers among us who are ſo violently 
zccuſed of being philoſophers, render 
ll due juſtice to the works of the abbẽ 
Fleury : they read, they eſteem, they 
praiſe theſe excellent works, becauſe they 
perceive in every line that the author's 
zaal for religion is pure, Timple, and by 
10 means ated, like that of ſo many 
ahers ; becauſe they ſee that it is a pru- 
dent enlightened zeal, tending to free 
(hriſtianity from the ſuperſtitions which 
legrade it, and rhe mad party ſpirit which 
acerates it; in fine, becauſe they obſerve 
n all his works that character of peace, 
nity and moderation, which is ſo remote 
fom the violences of intolerant lypoctily. 
The abbE Fleury died on July 14, 1723. 


NOTES 


FULOCY OF THE ABBE' FLEURY. 


NOTE 1 


N the Hiſtory of the Council of Con- 
ſtance, by l' Enfant, may be found the long 
debates excited in this ſynod of Chriſten- 
dom, by the ſcandalous aſſertions of the 
cordelier John Petit, relative to the aflaſin- 
ation of the duke of Orleans by the duke 
of Burgundy ; the obſtacles interpoſed 
by ſeveral fathers of the council, aſſited 
by ſeveral monks and theologians, to their 
condemnation ; and the time, activity, vi- 
gour, and patience, which the celebrated 
Gerſon 


( } 


Gerſon was obliged to employ, i in order to 
zrocure a deciſion from the aſſembled 
church, that every aſſaſſination i a crime. 
The abominable doctrine which the coun- 
eil of Conſtance ſo long heſitated to pro- 
ſcribe, is the ſame which afterwards pro- 
luced the mad violences of the League, 
ind plynged the poniard in the boſom of 
the beſt of our kings, | 
We have already mentioned the little 
four ſhewn by this council to the court 
of Rome. Its deciſions on this head are 
well known ; but there is one determina- 
ion leſs ſo, which deſerves our notice. It 
vas propoſed to the fathers of Conſtance, 
o eſtabliſh ſome extraordinary annates in 
favour of the Roman church, in order to 
ſupport it “ in its due ſplendour.” The 
athers replied, that it was only requiſite 
to put the lands of the Campagna of 
Rome into a productive ſtate, which 
rould abundantly ſupply the wants of the 
church, Hence it appears that theſe lands 
in 
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Pius VI. carried on prodigious works there, which 


G 
in the pope's territories were at that time 


in a very neglected condition, and unfor. 


tunately they have continued to be ſo to 
our times —a melancholy, but neceſſary 
effect (ſay the Proteſtants) of the ſacer- 
dotal government. For the honour of 
the ſovereign pontiffs, we would believe 
this aſſertion of the Proteſtants leſs dictated 
by reaſon, than by in- humour againſt the 
holy ſee”. 


NOTE, II. 


How well merited ſoever be 415 re· 
proaches made to Lewis XIV. on account 
of the perſecution of the Proteſtants, this 
fundamentally juſt, but miſguided prince, 


* Many of the popes have made ſpirited effort 
towards accompliſhing the difficult taſk of draining 
the vaſt tract of marſh, which compoſes the Cam- 
pagna; and, in particular, the late unfortunate 


he himſelf inſpected with great N and brought 
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is much more excuſable than a pious and 
holy biſhop of- the laſt century, (whom, 
through regard to his memory, . we ſhall 
not name, though the journaliſts of Tre- 
voux have. not bluſhed to quote him with 
encomium,) for having had the misfortune 
to advance, in one of his works, ** that it 
«* is charity to decry as much as. poſlible 
« the enemies of God and the church, 
«* ſuch as heretics and ſchiſmatics, whom 
our Saviour treats as falſe prophets and 
“ ravenous wolves; to which the ſame 
journaliſts charitably add, that this conduct 
is conformable to the authority of ſcrip- 
ture, and the example of the moſt holy 
perlunages.. See Mem. de Trevoux, No- 

vember 1723, f. 2089. | 
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| NOTE II. | 
Tux celebrated Proteſtant, Chriſtopher 


Ranzonius, was at Rome during the ju- 


bilee of 1650. After having obſerved 


every thing with the prepoſſeſſions uſual 
to thoſe of his communion, he thus wrote 


to a friend, who was alſo a Proteſtant :— 
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« 


You imagined I ſhould be ſhocked at 


the ſuperſtitions, puerilities, and fri- 


volous novelties which Rome could not 
fail of preſenting ; but, contrary to my 
expectation, the reverſe has happened. 
At the commencement of the jubilee an- 
nounced by the pope to the Chriſ- 


tian world, I beheld in the centre of the 


Catholic church a ſpectacle which re- 
called to mind the piety of the early 


* ages. I ſaw advance towards the ca- 
thedral of the Vatican a multitude of 
children, modeſt as angels, ſwarms of 
monks and hermits, fraternities of men 


and women, various colleges and pa- 


« riſhes; 


9 
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« ne s; the pontiff, followed by his 
« clergy, ſurrounded by a great number 
« of prelates; the Chriſtian people, 
„ marching in a crowd after their chief 
« and paſtor, but with a fervour ſo ſtrik- 
« ing, that, they ſeemed deſirous of taking 
heaven by holy violence. ... . I confeſs 
„that this novelty renewed in my me- 
© mory the piety of the firſt believers.” 
We do not find that Ranzonius, after 
writing this letter, became a Catholic : 
probably becauſe he was ſtill more ſcan- 
dalized at the irregularities of the court of 
Rome, than edified by the ceremonies of 
the church; and that the ſignora Olimpia, 
the declared miſtreſs of the reigning pope, 
Innocent X., lamentably injured the ſanc- 
tity of that religion of which this pontiff 
was the head “. 


* The effects produced upon Proteſtant travellers 
by the ſplendid ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
have been very different, according to the temper of 
mind with which they have been viewed. Some per- 
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NOTE IV. 


Two philoſophers were travelling toge- 
ther for their pleaſure. The poſtillions, 
according to the right given them by the 
| poſt, which certainly is only that of the 
ſtrongeſt, turned out of the road all the 


ſons of lively fancy, and little ſerious reflection on 
the ſubject, have been greatly captivated with the 
grandeur and ſolemnity of the fpectacles, enhanced 
by muſic, painting, and all that can be done by out · 
ward ſhow to impreſs the feelings. Others, ſtrongly 
impreſſed with abhorrence and contempt of all pious 
frauds and bypoeritical mummeries, have viewed the 
whole with no other emotions than thoſe of diſguſt. 
Without deciding which of theſe is the moſt deſirable 
frame of mind on the immediate occafion, it may 
ſafely be aſſerted, that a permanent converſion eſfected 
by ſuch means indicates great weakneſs. of under- 
ſtanding ; ſince the leaſt reflection muſt ſuggeſt, that 
power and riches may produce a like theatrical dil 
play under any ſyſtem of religious opinion, and that 
grave hypocrites, or enthuſiaſts, may every where be 
found for the actors. TzansL, 
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carriages they met, even thoſe which were 
baded with the moſt uſeful commodities. 
« Alas ! my friend,” faid one of the phi- 
boſopherz to the other, we exclaim 
« againſt tyranny, and we are here ſetting 
« an example in its favour : we are furs 
« niſhed with a little momentary authority, 
„and we abuſe it.” His friend aſſented 
to the remark ; and the two philoſophers 


trove on, letting the poſtillions do as je 
iought fit. | 


NOTE V. 


DespREAUx took a pleaſure in relating; 
an the ſubje& of plurality of benefices, a 
converſation which he had with an eccle- 
laltic, who having begun with being as in- 
agent as the apoſtles, joined the poet at 
hat time in his declamations againſt this 
lation of the laws of the church. The 
crupulous abbE aſſured Deſpreaux, that 
he had only an abbacy of a thouſand 
towns, it would terminate his ambition, 
R 3 uud 
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and that nothing in the world ſhould in. 
duce him to take a ſingle ſtep to become 
richer, Soon after this edifying reſolu- 
tion, he obtained an abbacy of ſeven thou- 
ſand livres ; and the following winter, one 
of eight thouſand became vacant, which 
he aſked and obtained. While he' had 
« the wind in his poop,” (this was his 
expreſſion,) a priory of ſix thouſand livres 
fell, and was alſo given to this diſintereſted, MW 
eaſily ſatisfied. prieſt. Deſpreaux now 
could not help expreſſing his ſurpriſe, 
« Ah!” faid the abbe, * if you knew 
* how comfortable this is to live upon!“ 
—* That may be,“ anſwered Deſpreaux 
& but to die with, Monſieur Pabbe, to die 
« with!” We ſhall only add, to fini 
the picture, that this eccleſiaſtic, ſo happil 
eured of his ſcruples, was a great convertet 
of heretics, and valued himſelf * upon 
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NOTE vi. 


Ir would now be uſeleſs to conceal, that 
the Jeſuits, expelled from Verſailles for 
their cabals and machinations after the 
death of Lewis XIV. and having ſet every 
engine at work to procure their recall to 
court, were the authors of the intrigue 
which deprived the abbe Fleury of the 
direction of the conſcience of the young 
king. If this kind of diſgrace, or rather 
deliverance from an oppreſſive burden, did 
not afflict the reſpectable confeſſor, it, how- 
ever, Excited the public indignation againſt 
the Jeſuit Daubenton, confeſſor of Philip V. 
This man had . influence. enough to cauſe 
his penitent to require from the French 
court, that the young king ſhould, like 
himſelf, chuſe a Jeſuit for his director; 
_ what appears incredible, he even pre- 
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vailed to have this ſecret article inſerted in 
the treaty of peace between France and 
Spain in 1720, as a condition eſſential to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of a good underſtand. 
ing between the two crowns. It was the 


fame Daubenton who, three or four years | 


afterwards, revealed to the regent the king 
of Spain's confeſſion: the king coolly 
ſhewed to his confeſſor the regents letter 
informing him of the fact: the Jeſuit 
fainted away, and died in two days. 


It is impoſſible without indignation to 
| recolle& the inſolence of the Jeſuit Nitard, 


confeſſor to the queen of Spain, the mother 
of Charles II. and who, during this queen's 
regency, governed the kingdom deſpoti- 
cally, One of the firſt Spaniſh grandes, 
whom this monk treated with haughtineks, 
complained of the violation of the reſpect 
due to his rank. It is you,“ replied the 
Jeſuit, © who owe me reſpect; me, who 
« every day nnn, 
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and your queen at my feet *.* He was 


at length compelled to leave Spain, loaded 
with the public execrations. The poor 
queen, his penitent, wrote to him, Fa- 
« ther confeſlor, I truſt in the mercy of 
„God, that he will manifeſt your inno- 
« cence, and maintain my authority.“ 
The king of Sardinia, Victor Amadeus, 
often related to a very reſpectable French- 
man, that a Jeſuit of great worth, to whom 
he had given his confidence and eſteem, 
requeſted him on his death-bed, through 
an emotion of gratitude, never to take a 
man of his habit for confeſſor. Can we, 
after this, lament the proſcription of a ſo- 
ciety which has made religion, politics, 


This, addreſſed to a Catholic, was no vain boaſt; 
and it is an irrefragable proof of the incurably day- 
gerous nature of the Romiſh religion, that, from ſyſ- 
tem, it Jjulliies Tuch monlirow CT 


and 


in its prieſts. 


and _ 
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and the weakneſs of ſovereigns, ſubſet: 
vient to their unbridled ambition? A 
prelate who deplored their fate in a funeral 
oration for Lewis XV. compared them to 


the prophet Jonas thrown overboard to | 
appeaſe the tempeſt. . Happy will it be for il | 
people and ſovereigns, if theſe Jonaſes . 
meet with no whale to give them refuge 
and reſtore them to life! It is true that, b 
amidſt the merited ſeverity with which the 
body was treated, its members ought tc F 
have experienced the humanity to which . 
every citizen 1s entitled, and which woul a 
have rendered the rigour practiſed toward | 
the ſociety more juſt and reputable. Thi „ 
would have been the caſe, as ſome of thay , 
Jeſuits have confeſſed to one another, ii m 
they had been demoliſhed by philoſopher WM gi 


« but unfortunately,” ſay they, our de 
* ſtruction has been effected by Janſenili 
& alone.” They would ſpeak more trul 


weil . 
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were they to ſay, that philoſophy ſilently 
prepared the way for their fall, that the 
Janſeniſts ſounded the charge, and that 
juſtice conſummated the work. He who 
writes theſe reflections has the better claim 
to impartiality, as he never had perſonal 
cauſe to complain of the ſociety. He is of 
epinion that it has been uſeful to letters, 
baneful to the church, dangerous to the 
ſtate, ſtrict in manners, and relaxed in 
doctrine, a weak friend and implacable 
enemy, and animated by a fanaticiſm 
which ſtill ſubſiſts among its diſperſed 
members. Hence a philoſopher, ſurvey- 
ing on the one hand the facility with which 
the ſociety was deſtroyed, and on the other, 
the miſchiefs of which the Ex-jeſuits are 
ſtill the authors, has ſaid, © that he had 
never ſeen a body ſo eaſy to kill, and fo 
difficult to put to death; and that it re- 
* ſembled thoſe worms cut in pieces, the 
* parts of which ſtill live and move 

& for 
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& for a long time, making efforts to re. 
W e 


* Many eircum ſtances at the preſent moment feen 
to prove the Wen of the precedirg obſervations, 
Should the 19K century commence with the revival 
of the order of Jeſuits, an event certainly meditated 
by ſome of the warm friends of church power, it will 


be impoſſible to foretel the degree of retrogradation 


7 — 


in light and liberty which the cloſe of it may witneſs, 


RANSL. 


EULOGY 
DESTOUCHES®*. 


"4 


Pare Nxxicaulr Drsrouchzs was 
born at Tours in 1 680, of a reputable fa- 
mily in that city, Though we are ig- 
norant of the hiſtory of his early years, 
there is reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were 
rery tempeſtuous, though, in truth, rather 
through his parents' fault than his own, 
This is a reproach ſeldom applied to them- 
elves by parents, though not ſeldom me- 
nted. Thoſe of Deſtouches deſtined him 
lor the long robe, but Nature oppoſed this 
deſtination. She had given him talents 
for literature, of which ſhe demanded the 


* Read Auguſt 25, 1776. 
diſpoſal. 
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diſpoſal. His parents were the leſs juſti. 
fied in requiring ſacrifices in their favour, 
as they had no right to look upon their 
fon's genius as their gift. He choſe rather 
to obey Nature than them ; but wiſhing 
neither to give ſcandal by braving the re- 
ſpectable authority they abuſed, nor fla- 
viſhly to ſubmit to it, he made his eſcape 
from that paternal manſion which he would 
have deſired never to quit. It is thus that 
the tyranny of fathers ſometimes pro- 
duces in families the ſame diſorder that det- 
potiſm does in ſtates, by compelling the 
victims of oppreſſion to break the dear and 
ſacred ties which attached them to lawful 
power. Deſtouches, freed from perſecu- 
tion, but without ſupport or aſylum, ſoon 
felt all the burden of a liberty which leſt 
him no reſource. Urged by the neceſſity 
of a livelihood, he entered into a provin- 
cial company of players. We not only 
feel no heſitation in relating this very par- 
donable act of his youth, but we relate it 


as 
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a doing honour' to his memory. The 
devated ſentiments he diſplayed in ſo for- 
rn a ſituation, ſhed round his fault that 
ntereſt which is always inſpired by a noble 
ſoul ſtruggling againſt injuſtice and miſ- 
fortune. Drawn by his fate into a pro- 
eſfon which he ſaw ſeverely condemn- 
ed by reſpected characters, and convinced 
that their inflexible auſterity would allow 
tim no credit for being at the ſame time a 
comedian and a man of virtue, he had 
bowever the courage to oppoſe the cruel 
decree ifſued againſt his condition, by an 
exemplary decency of manners, though he 
could expect no other reward for his con- 
duct, than the conduct itſelf. Virtue ne- 
er has a greater claim to our homage than 
when it appears in all its purity, without 
eren daring to flatter itſelf with obtaining 
i little eſteem—the only external advan- 
age of which vice has not hitherto en- 
rely deprived it! 

Deſtouches 
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. Deſtpuches having for a long time 

dragged his wretchedneſs. from town to 

town, was at length manager of a com- 

pany of comedians. at Soleure, when the 
marquis de: Puyſieulx, embaſſador from 

France to Switzerland, obtained ſome 

knowledge of him by means of an harangue 

which the young actor made him at the head 

of his comrades, This diſcourſe, replete with Wl 

ingenious and delicate turns, was far from 

reſembling thoſe inſipid compliments which | 
men in place are ſo often condemned to 

hear, and which they regard as a kind I « 

of tax upon the dignity: of their ſtation. 

The marquis de Puyſieulx, habituated by : 

' 

f 


his diplomatic function to diſcern and ap- 
| preciate characters, judged that one who 
| could ſpeak. ſo well, was deſtined by ns 
| ture to ſomething better than the repre - |: 
| ſentation of French comedies in the centre iſ 1 
| of Switzerland. He requeſted a confer- ſ 
( ence with Deſtouches, ſounded. him on 
| | _—_ 
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yarious topics, and found in this provincial 
actor a man well informed, enlightened, 
ſuperior to his harangue, and ſtill more, to 
his condition. He aſked him if he could 
without reluctance quit a profeſſion, which 
he ſeemed to have embraced only becauſt 
he could not help it; for more ſerious and 
ſolid occupations. Deſtouches, as may be 
ſuppoſed, did not heſitate in his anſwer. 
The embaſſador attached him to his o I 
perſon, and formed him to buſineſs. His 
generous protection was ſoon repaid by the 
rapid progreſs made by his diſciple in ſo 
excellent a ſchool z and by means of the 
court-favours he obtained for him, he had 
the pleaſure of compenſating an eſtimable 
man for the injuries he had undergone 
from his family and from fortune. 

From the time of his abode in Switzer- 
land, Deſtouches began to write - verſes. 
He even ' exerciſed his muſe on topics 
ſeldom — to young reſin _ 


fy : 1 
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of religion; - and he ſubmitted theſe 
chriſtian and poetical productions to the 
judgment of the formidable Deſfpreaux. 
It will perhaps be not unintereſting to 
peruſe one of the anſwers of his oracle, 
were it only for the ſingularity of its 
manner. Were I, Sir, in perfect health, 
« ] would endeavour, by replying at length 
« to your magnificent compliment, to 
cc ſhew you that I can return hyperbole 
« for hyperbole, and that letters ſo witty 
e and polite as yours are not written to 
e me with impunity. | Permit me, how. 
« ever, without making a trial of wit with 
« you, ſimply to aſſure you that I have 
« found in your work fentiments of re- 
„ ligion, the more eſtimable, as I believe 
<« them ſincere, and that you write as you 
* think. But, Sir, ſince you wiſh me to 
te write with that ſatirical liberty which ! 
e have acquired, juſtly or unjuſtly, on 
ce Parnaſſus, how can I ſuffer that ſo se- 
“ compliſhed -a man ſhould make terre 

| & rhime 
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« rhime to colere? How can 1 paſs over 
two ſuch ellipſes as you venture upon? 
« How — but I perceive that inſtead of 
the thanks I owe you, I am going to 
% overwhelm you with criticiſm. It will 
therefore be beſt to conclude, by en» 
«* couraging you in your good intention 
« of aſcending the forked mountain, and 

gathering there the laurels which in · 
« fallibly await you.“ 

The faults which Defpreaux, with 0 
laboured a civility, points out in the verſes 
ſent him, ſeem to prove that the young 
poet did not as yet raiſe brilliant expecta · 
tions by his attempts. But his critic only 
ſhewed the more penetration in foreſeeing 
bis future ſucceſs, provided that on this 
occaſion he ſpoke, as Deſtouches did on 
religious ſubjects, as he thought. | 

However this were, Deſtouches was not 
long in verifying the prediction, whether 
ironical or ſincere. His peculiar talent 
began to diſplay itſelf in Switzerland, by a 

8 2 comedy 
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comedy which was not unworthy to have 
been produced in a land more ſenſible to 
the pleaſures of the theatre, It was the 
“ Curieux Impertinent,” (Impertinently 
Curious,) which was played and received 
with tranſport throughout the country *. 
But the author would have been but 
moderately proud of the enthuſiaſm of the 
thirteen Cantons, had not their ſuffrage 
been confirmed by the very favourable re- 
ception the ſame piece ſoon after met with 
on the French ſtage. At Paris, however, 
it underwent the fate inevitable to all ſuc- 
ceſsful works. It was criticiſed, and even 
was honoured with ſome epigrams. One of 
theſe honeſtly ſhewed. that its purpoſe was 
not to cenſure the piece, but to amuſe by a 
play of words. Its two. laſt lines contain 
this turn, that he who ſhould ſee the play 
but once, could be called only curious, but 
that he who ſaw it a ſecond time 8 
fulfil its whole title. | | 
Taken from: the more felis the in Don 
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Deſtouches made the proper reply to the 
epigrammatiſt, by his ſucceſs in a new 
comedy, that of Plngrat” (the Un- 
grateful Man). He was the more worthy 
to treat this ſubject, as, notwithſtanding 
the ſeverities of his father, he had not 
forgotten that he was indebted to him for 
life and education; and ſome years after, 
be gave the moſt honourable proof of his 
deteſtation of ingratitude, by ſending to 
this father, then burthened with a nu- 
merous family, the ſum of 40,000 livres, 
the fruit of his induſtry and economy—an 
ation which in the golden age (if it ever 
exiſted except in fable) might have ap- 
peared fimply natural, but which is un- 
fortunately become praiſe- worthy in an 
age which exhibits few of a like kind. 
But what honours the father ſtill more 
than the ſon," is that the old man, with 
tears in his eyes, confeſſed the injuſtice he 
had been guilty of towards him—an un- 
common and almoſt heroical confeſſion 
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in an aged parent! He acknowleged that 
his ſon, in reſiſting his narrow and tyran- 
nical views, had been wiſer than he; and 
that this fortunate reſiſtance was the ſource 
of that happineſs and peace which his ſon's 
ſucceſs and beneficence was about to ſhed 
on his latter days. The ſon, at this inſtant 
ſtill happier than the father, was conſoled 
by this tender acknowlegement, for . the 
ſufferings of his youth. 

The public, while rendering raſtice: to 
ce the Ungrateful Man” in detail, obʒected 
to the leading character as too odious. 
This, however, is not the real fault of the 
comedy, for Mohere's “ Tartuffe is a 
part not leſs odious, and yet is the mafter- 
piece of the theatre, But, hypocrify, 
while rendered an object of deteſtation by 
its maſk, is at the ſame time an object af 
ridicule from the tranſparency -of that 
maſk ; of which it is ſo ſenſible, that, upon 
detection, it is {ſecretly more . tormented 
with the idea of being deſpiſed than bated: 
ingra- 
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ingratitude, on the contrary, not attempt- 
ing to diſguiſe itſelf, repreſſes laughter 
by the indignation it excitesz and hence 
offers little ſcope to the comic poet, 
whoſe buſineſs is more to inſpire contempt 
than hatred for vice. Deſtouches felt the 
truth of this principle, and never deviated 
from it in his other pieces. The averſion 
which the bad inſpire (ſaid he) may flat- 
ter their, vanity, becauſe this averſion is 
zkin to fear: the ſureſt way of diſcourag- 
ing them, is to humiliate them by ridicule, 
This virtuous writer was only apprehenſive 
(and at the preſent day he would be {till 
more ſo) that vice would ſoon become in- 
ſuſceptible of humiliation, in the midſt of 
ſo many who. either diſplay it boldly, 
or view it with indifference, and ſome of 
whom have loſt the habit of bluſhing, 


others, of feeling indignation, at it. 


To the comedy of © PIngrat” ſucceeded * 
that of « VIrreſolu,”” which was at firſt _ 
coolly received, but being afterwards cor- 
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rected by its author, and, beſides, being 
written with care, and ſupported by ſome 
comic ſituations, ſtill oecaſionally makes 
its appearance on the ſtage. Every-body 
recolle&s the laſt line, in which the Ir. 
cc reſolute Man,” after finally chuſing for 
wife one of the two women between whom 
he has fluctuated ares if the whole d. 


ſays, 


| Faurois mieux falt, jo croi, Dy. Celimene; 
Perhaps, after all, the beſt match was the other, 


This is one of thoſe ſtrokes which it gives 
pleaſure to repeat, which alone are worth 
a whole part, and which, natural as they 
ſeem, are much more uncommon in our 
modern comedies than entire ſcenes of 
jargon without genius, and W e 
without galety. 
Le Mediſant“ (the Backbiter) which, 


when new, was better received than 
„ P'Irréſolu,“ and therefore honoured 


with more fatires, has alſo kept its place 
2 gh 0 
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en the ſtage. Another comedy, indeed; 


of nearly the ſame ſubjeQ, *.le Mechant, 
vritten ſo ſuperiorly, and one, of which 
our comic theatre in its penury and decline 
may juſtly boaſt, has rendered the public 
cool with reſpe&t to © le Mediſant,'* 
which has ſince appeared but rarely and 
les advantageouſly ; ſtill, the other has 
not entirely conſigned it to oblivion, which 
iz no ſmall praiſe in a country where the 
national decrees are not always founded 
on {tri& juſtice. 

Deſtouches was thus oli Rom 
one ſucceſs to another on the comic theatre, 
when he was obliged to renounce, at leaſt 
for a time, the triumphs he ſtill had in 
expectation. The Regent, whoſe friend- 
ſip and eſteem he had obtained, not by the 
ſervilities of a courtier, but by his probity 
and intelligence in buſineſs, ſent him to 
England in 1717 with the abbe Dubois, 
ince cardinal and miniſter. He reſided 
ſix years in London, where, after the un- 

Fan 
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precedented fortune of Dubois, he re- 
mained ſole foreign miniſter for France *. 
He acquitted himſelf ſo well, that on his 
return, the regent, in preſence of the whole 
court, gave him the higheſt encomiums, 
and promiſed him (theſe were his own 
words) © to give him proofs of his (atif. 
« faction which ſhould aſtoniſh him and 
& the whole kingdom.“ This prince, ſufli- 
ciently lax in his morals and principles, 
but of an underſtanding equally correct 
and elevated, was far from concurring in 
that apophthegm ſo often repeated by 
folly in power, that a talent for buſineſs is 
incompatible with one for literature. He 
had the ſimplicity to believe that abilities 
are uſeful in all caſes; and that perhaps 
more genius is not required to ſucceed in 
2 negotiation, often favoured by cireum- 
ſtances, than to compoſe a good work, in 
which ſucceſs muſt ſolely depend upon the 
writer's talents. He had lately witneſſed 
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hat an Engliſh poet, the celebrated Prior, 
tad by the wiſeſt meaſures prepared the 
my for the peace of Utrecht, fo much 
wiſhed for by the people, and fo long 
retarded by the manceuvres or the in- 
apacity of politicians. He knew that 
Francis I., after he had taken a reſolu- 
ion worthy of himſelf, to employ as his 
miniſters in foreign courts men of learning 
nd knowledge, had conducted his affairs 
much more prudently than at the begin- 
ting of his reign, when he choſe for em- 
haſſadors the companions of his pleaſures. 


In fine, the duke of Orleans, juſtified by 


the ſucceſs Deſtouches had already met 
nith, perhaps imagined that this philoſo- 
phical obſerver, long occupied in painting 
tuman life on the ſtage, and obliged to 


tudy men affiduouſly in order to give 


truth to his pictures, was thereby rendered 
peculiarly fit for a ſtation in which the 
knowledge of mankind is the moſt in- 
Upenſable qualification. Deſtouches, ſtill 
better ſatisfied with having well ſerved his 

country 
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country, than flattered with the princeꝰt 
good opinion, waited patiently the effect of 
his promiſes, without doing any thing to 
accelerate it. But his hopes, if he had 
any, vaniſhed on the death of the Regent, 
which happened not long afterwards, 
Without regret he ſaw all the proſpects of 
a well-merited fortune fade away. He 
found, not a conſolation, which he did not 
need, but a compenſation well ſuited to 
his taſte, in the practice of that philoſophy 
which had never forſaken him in the hurry 
of buſineſs, or amid the ſeduQions of 
court-favour. He purchaſed a ſmall eſtate 
near Melun, where he lived ſo tranquil 
and happy, that government having wiſh- 
ed to draw him from his retreat in order to 
ſend him to Peterſburg with the: honour- 
able title of miniſter of France to the czar, 
Peter the Great, he did not heſitate to re- 
fuſe the offer. He refuſed it, however, 
like a true ſage, equally without oſtentation 
and effort, preferring the pleaſure of cul- 
tivating his garden to the honour of acting 

| the 
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the man of conſequence at the diſtance of 
eight hundred leagues. This, indeed, 
vas not the real temptation afforded by 
that vaſt empire to one like him. It was 
the rare ſpectacle Ruſſia then preſented 
to enlightened eyes; — knowledge, which 
everywhere elſe has aſcended from: ſub- 
jects to ſovereigns, there deſcending from 
the ſovereign to the ſubjects; theſe ſub · 
jets, whom long barbariſm had ſo far 
degraded as to make them fond of it, 
endeavouring to. retain over their-eyes the 
bandage which the monarch was tearing 
off; ſuperſtition and ignorance deſtroyed 
by the ſame force which has rooted them in 
o many other countries — by the moſt 
abſolute and ſevere ae ; in _ 


* See Norz III. 3 

+ Can it with any juſtice be ſaid that ſuperſtition and 
ynorance were in fact deſtroyed in Ruſſia by Peter I.: 
Have they been ſo ſince, even under Catherine IL? 
there any preſent probability of their deftruRtion ? ? 
Alas! deſpotiſm never can be the inſtrument to 
this deſirable revolution — free nn 1 can 
As eſſect it. TRA 
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the political birth of a great people, un. 
ſoon to avenge themſelves, by a formid- 
able exiſtence, of the oblivion to which 
the reſt of Europe had hitherto conſigned 
them. Deſtouches might have ſtudied 
this nation as a philoſopher : he acted the 
philoſopher ſtill more by preferring li- 
berty and retirement. 

Before his retreat, Deſtouches had been 
admitted into the French Academy, (on 
Auguſt 25, 1723,) an honour the more 
merited, as his dramatic laurels, inſtead of 
withering on his head at the end of a few 
months, like thoſe of ſo many others, had 
deen rendered more flouriſhing by time. 
The pit too, then leſs indulgent, did not, 
as now, extend their favour to every effort; 
plaudits were neither at the command, nor 

at the purchaſe of authors ; and the Aca- 
demy, by adopting Deſtouches, did no 
more than unite its ſuffrage to that of truly 
enlightened judges, which in its eyes is the 
genuine touchſtone of the public eſteem, 

not 
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not to be confounded with the reputations 
conferred by private circles and literary 
journals, which are doomed to languiſh 
and die within the narrow limits of their 

Our new academician employed the 
kifure of his ſolitude in confirming, by 
new productions, the title he had acquired 
to literary celebrity. The firſt fruit of his 
labours was „ the Married Philoſopher,” 
the ſucceſs of which was almoſt unex- 
ampled, He dtew the ſubje& from his 
own family. While in England, he had 
married an amiable woman; but the union 
required ſectecy, and it was violated. In 
xccommodatitig this circumſtance to the 
tage, Deſtouches added all that might 
render it amufing : the rettibution made 
o love and matriage by a philoſopher, 
who, aftet long braving both, at tength 
ſubmits to wear their chains in ſecret 5 his 
fears leſt his captivity, dear though it be to 
is heart, ſhould be publicly known ; the 


rude 
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rude ſallies of a finantier, uncle to the phi. 
loſopher, who highly diſapproves his ne- 
phew's engagement, becauſe it deranges 
thoſe pecuniary plans he has laid for ſet. 
tling him advantageouſly, and making him 
rich, without caring whether he made him 
happy ; and, laſtly, the new and original, 
though epiſodical, part of a fantaſtical and 
capricious woman, who is yet in loye as 
much as a capricious woman can be, and 
who gives life and action to the piece, and 
produces various comic ſituations. This 
character alſo the author found i in his 
own family. He ſketched it after a iſter- 
in-law, whoſe fantaſtic humour ſupplied 
him with the moſt pleaſant features of the 
portrait; but he took great care, as may be 
ſuppoſed, to conceal the matter from his 
model. The ſiſter-in-law was eager to 
attend the firſt repreſentation of the co⸗ 
medy, little ſuſpecting that ſhe had the 
honour of being one of the principal per- 
ſonages of the drama. The portrait was 
| 0 
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ſo reſembling, that ſhe at once recogniſed 
it, and, flying into a violent rage; bitterly 
reproached her . perfidious kinſman, and 
loudly expreſſed her grief in having been 
ſo unfortunate as to marry into the family 
of a poet. She at length moderated the 
tone of her anger, through an apprehen- 
ſion leſt the incorrigible poet ſhould find 
in it matter for ſome new comic ſcene, 
and again divert the public at her ex- 
pence. | 
Some years n Deſtouches pro- 
duced “ le Glorieux,“ (the Vain- glorious 
Man, or Boaſter, ) which received extraor- 
dinary applauſe. This it deſerved, by the 
variety and natural air of its characters, 
the contraſt of ſituations, the dignified 
comedy which reigns through. the piece, 
and the pathetic ſcenes intermixed with 
this comedy, and which, inſtead of pro- 
ducing an unpleaſant medley, infuſe a 
kind of elevation into the piece, notwith- 
ſtanding the gaiety of its general ſubject. 
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It may be added, to the author's praiſe, 
that © le Glorieux is the firſt comedy 
into which the pathetic, apparently ſo fo. 
reign to this ſpecies of compoſition, has 
been fuccefsfully introduced. Moliere 
ſeems to have neglected this advantage, 
even where it naturally preſented itfelf; 
as in the Tartuffe, where the | 
ſituation of a worthy family, about to be- 
come victims to a villain, would have fup- 
plied this great painter with ſcenes replete 
with intereſt and eloquence. His reaſon 
for rejecting this opportunity of diſplaying 
His powers was, doubtleſs, the fear of 
weakening, by ſentiments of tenderneſs, 
that profound ſenſe of hatred which he 
wiſhed to concentrate on the principal 
perſonage *, Deſtouches, whoſe object in 
b 


*The reaſon here ſuggeſted is by no means a 
good one, ſince it would apply againſt the tender po- 
thetic in tragedy alſo, where indignation againſt vil- 
lany is meant to be excited. Moliere, Rr 
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his “ Glorieux was not to excite this 
violent paſſion, the extinguiſher of all the 
reſt, had the metit of - perceiving all the 
advantage he could derive from mixing 
that intereſt which draws forth tears, with 
the effect of the ridiculous. 80 happily, 
indeed, has he in this piece melted and 
blended together the pathetic and the 
comic, that the Glorieux” affords at the 
fame time the epoch of this new ſpecies of 
proportion which is neceſſary for the ſuc- 
cels of ſa hazardous a combination. Au- 
thors, in other reſpe&s - very eſtimable, 
who haye followed the ſteps of Deſtouches, 
inſtead of imitating him in making pathos 
ſubordinate to that gaiety which is ſo 
eſſential to true comedy, MRS the 
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no buſineſs with the pathetic ; and indeed this emo- 
tons in any high degree, ſeems ſcarcely compatipl 
wich cho full effect of the ludicrous. TAN . 
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firſt part to the pathetic, and the ſecond 
only to the comic, which it can ſeldom 
fill advantageouſly ; for if it is diffcult to | 
excite compaſſion along with laughter, it 
is ſtill more ſo to excite laughter in the 
midſt of tears. Hence this pleaſing gaiety, 
ſo well ſuſtained by Deſtouches, but to 
which his ſucceſſors have ſubſtituted only 
a forced and ſtudied. ſmile, has at length 
almoſt entirely diſappeared ' from our 
theatre, to make way for a mere domeſtic 
drama; an undefined and equivocal ſpe- 
cies of compoſition, which has, indeed, 
the advantage of exciting in us an intereſt 
nearer to our own boſoms, but which is 
ſubje& to the evil (a greater evil than is 
apprehended) of the extreme facility of 
attaining mediocrity in it ; for which rea- 
ſon it ought neither to be forbidden to 
good writers, nor encouraged in others. 


'To the uncommon merit of having 
opened a new career, the © Glorieux” adds 
that of having rendered. ſeveral of its lines 
| | prover bial, 
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proverbial, which is the higheſt hon 8 
rerſe in comedy can obtain. Some of 


them even, by a noble pathos of expreſſion; 


deſerve to rank among the ſublime ſtrokes 
of the French theatre. Criticiſm, however, 
which levies its tribute upon an author 
with a rigour proportioned to his wealth 
and ſucceſs, charged the principal charac- 
ter, that of the Glorieax, with a degree of 
exaggeration 3 and what appears in ſome 
meaſure to juſtify this cenſure, is that the 
modeſt, and conſequently eſtimable per- 
ſonage whom the author means to contraſt 
with his Glorieuk, almoſt touches upon the 
ndiculous through the exceſs of his mo- 
deſty. For an infallible rule to make ſure 
of the effect of a dramatic character, is to 
examine that of its foil; becauſe theſe two 
perſonages having to keep a parallel edurſe, 
though at a great diſtance from each other, 
it i almoſt impoſſible that if one paſſes the 
bounds of truth, the other ſhould not do 
Re It is the more difficult to 
8 TY avoid 
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avoid this fault, as the pickures deſigned 
for the theatre, being to be viewed at z 
certain diſtance, require a firm and deeided 
ſtyle of painting, in which the artiſt is apt 
to miſtake caricature for ſtrength. No. 
thing is ſo rare as to catch on the ſtage 
that point of dramatic perſpective, in which 
the perfection of the reſemblance reſults 
from a juſt proportion between the force 
of the pencil, and the diſtance at which 
the portrait is to be viewed. | 

If Deſtouches was to blame in making 
2 little alteration in the two principal parts 
of his piece, he had much to plead in his 
excuſe. The plan of the comedy as he had 
firſt conceived, and even executed it, was 
very different from that which fingular 
and unforeſeen circumſtances obliged him 
to adopt. In the original draught, the 
. Glorieus: was puniſhed! for his pride, by 
feeing his - miſtreſs married to his rival, 
whom the author had made a plain worthy 
man, without any tiuQure of the ridicu« 
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lous. But the actor who was to repreſent 
the Glorieux *, and who was the more 
fitted for the part, as he aQed it in his 
private capacity, thought himſelf degraded 
by this humiliating termination, and de- 
clared that he would never conſent ta 
perſonate a diſmiſſed and puniſhed lover f. 
The author was compelled to facrifice the 
perfection of his work to the caprice of 
this actor and the neceſſity of engaging his 
aſſiſtance ; and with pain he disfigured 
the piece in order to have it played as 
he wiſhed. It was, indeed, not only by 
this actor, but by all the reſt, played with 
a perfeQion which will be long remember- 
ed at the French theatre. It has been ſaid 
of ſome other pieces, that the parts were 
made for the actors; in this, the actors 
ſeemed made for their parts. If the com- 
plaints of writers are to be credited, a 
player has more than once forced them 


® Quinault Dufrene. f See Nors IV. 
T4 thus 
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| ſame time ſhone upon the ſtage, the cele- 
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thus to mutilate their works, without ſo 


well recompencing them for the ſacrifice. 


Theſe repeated ſucceſſes of Deſtouches 
were the more flattering to him, as they 
were neither terminated nor weakened by 
thoſe of a formidable rival who about the 


brated Dufreſny. Each was diſtinguiſhed | 
by different and nearly oppofite qualities, 


Deſtouches, natural and juſt, without ever 
being. ignoble or negligent ; Dufreſny, 


original and new, without ceaſing to be 


1 natural; the one, attaching himſelf to the 
more prominent objects of ridicule; the 
dthaer ſeizing the more remote; the pencil 


of Deſtouches more equal and chaſtiſed; 
that of Dufreſny more inventive and free; 
the firſt, drawing the whole figure with 
more regularity ; the ſecond, giving bolder 
features and a more lively expreſſion ; ; 


Deſtouches, more ſtudied in his plans, 


more intelligent in the entire compoſi- 


tion; Dufreſny, animating his irregular 
My and 
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and lodſely connected 'plots with ſtriking 
ſcenes; the author of the Glorieux 
equally pleaſing the multitude and the 
connoiſſeurs; his rival exciting the mirtk 
of the multitude only after the connoiſſeurt 
had ſet the example of laughing: in fine, 
each filling a place at the theatre appro«. 
priate and perſonal to himſelf ; Dufreſny, 
by a happy mixture of fire and delicacy, 
by a ſpecies of gaiety entirely his own and. 
unſtudied, by a ſtyle which always awakes 
the attention, though it cannot be taken 
for a model, and which is neither to be 
cenſured nor imitated ; Deſtouches, by a 
chaſtity of compoſition and portraiture 
which does not diminiſh the vivacity of his 
draughts, by an air of virtue and decency 
ſpread over even his moſt comic parts, 
by the (kill of conned ing and contraſting 
his ſcenes, and by the ſtill greater art of 
exciting at the ſame time laughter and 
tears, laughter of which the ſpectator does 
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not repent, and tears which do not fur. 
prize him. 2 

To crown the glory of theſe two tivals 
| there was only wanting a kind of merit, 
of all, indeed, the moſt rare between rivals, 
that of living in union, and rendering to 
each other the juſtice which the public 
voice rendered to both. We regret that 
this praiſe cannot be beſtowed upon them. 
But Dufreſny, far from acknowleging the 
talents of his rival, denied him it, at 
which we may be the leſs ſurprized, fince 
he denied the ſame faculty to Moliere; of 
this, at leaſt, he was accuſed by Deſtouches, 
who, on his part, as it were to retaliate 
injuſtice, denied good ſenſe to Dufreſny. 

The applauſes given to the © Glorieux” 
were the limit of our academician's dra- 
matic triumphs, which were ſcarcely ſul- 
ſeeptible of increaſe, and thenceforth, ac- 
' cording'to the uſual fate of human affair, 
muſt almoſt neceſſarily undergo a dimi- 
nution. He afterwards brought out 3 
W-: few 
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few other pieces, which, without ſuffering 
an humiliating failure, were but decently 
received. He was too wiſe to diſpute 
with the public, and, like many unſucceſſ- 
ful authors, to take the fruitleſs pains of 
proving, right or wrong, that his judges 
decided ill. He ſaw his theatrical glory 
ſubſide, with the ſame coolneſs with which 
he had ſeen his expectations of fortune 
fade away. At length, at the age of fixty, 
he entirely renounced the theatre, to oc« 
cupy himſelf folely with thoſe ſentiments 
of religion which had always maintained 
2 place in his heart. Nor was he con- 
tented with paying homage to Chriſtianity 
by the purity of his faith, he thought him- 
ſelf alſo obliged to defend it againſt che 
attacks of infidels. He filled the French 
Mercury with long diſſertations in which 
he vigorouſly repelled theſe fierce aſſaulta. 
The public, with equal edification and 
lurprize, ſaw a writer, who hitherto had 
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only compoſed comedies, become in à 
moment a theologian and controverſialiſt, 
with all the confidence that the moſt re- 
ſpectable cauſe, and the moſt intrepid con- 
viction, might juſtly inſpire. Some men 
of worth, indeed, much as they applauded 
Deſtouches, and, wiſhed him the victory, 
were ſurprized that in ſo important a con- 
teſt he had choſen for his field of battle a 
journal principally devoted to extracts from 
romances and comedies, logogryphes and 
enigmas. He replied, that he had ſent to 
the Mercure Galant” (ſo he named it) 
writings ſo little ſuited to its character, 
becauſe this journal, from the very frivolity 
of its plan, was more read than others, 
and efpecially by thoſe whom he had re- 
ſolved to convert, and whom he boaſted 
to confound. He ſuppoſed (we with: he 
did not deceive himſelf) that heads occu- 
pied with comedies, romances and enigmas, 
would with equal eagerneſs attend to his 
grave diſſertations, and not find their taſte 
for 
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for ſerious reading impaired by preceding 
levities. i f 1 
+ He did ſtill more. He defended religion 


not only as a Chriſtian, but alſo as a poet, 
in attempting to humble his adverſaries by 


ridicule, the force of which weapon he had 
learned from his theatrical experience. He 
wrote againſt unbelievers a prodigious num- 
ber of epigrams, among which he particular» 
ly valued ſeven or eight hundred, which he 
called © Select Epigrams.“ We may admit 
that a very ſevere judgment had not preſided 
at this ſelection ; but the zeal which made 
him fo copious ſhould excuſe the want of 
nicety in his taſte. The ſame © Mercury” 
which had been the theatre of his ſerious 
battles with the impious, was likewiſe that 
of tizis poetical fencing-play, only meant to 
brave them. Some of the epigrams which 
he publiſhed in this journal gave ſome pious 
readers a ſtrong inclination to become ac- 
quainted with the reſt, but their wiſh has 
hitherto been diſappointed. A celebrated 

© philoſopher 
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philoſopher of our time, ſpeaking of awork 
written by a military man againſt infidelity, 
fays, that © if” Religion was not incapable 
6 of glorifying herſelf on account of what 
* men do for her, ſhe would perhaps boaſt 
* as much of the feeble efforts of a ſoldier 
« in her behalf, as in the moſt learned 
% productions of a theologian,” We will 
apply this reflection to the performances 
of Deſtouches relative to the ſame ſubject, 
ſubſtituting only the word poet for ſoldier; 
two kinds of miſſionaries perhaps not deſ. 
tined to make many proſelytes, but per- 
haps the more laudable in deſiring to make 
them. | 

In attacking the foes of Chriſtianity, he 
did not confine himſelf to expoſing ther 
abſurdity and impiety ; he attempted to 
wound them more ſenſibly by denying even 
to the moſt celebrated among them, thoſe 
talents with which, ſaid he, they think 
themſelves ſo well furniſhed. He did not 
ſpare the merely literary works of ſeveral 
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among them, in which, according to him, 
wit waged a perpetual war with good ſenſe. 
It is true, that in the cloud of epigrams 
by which he diſplayed his anger againſt the 
abuſe of wit, he did not enough indulge 
himſelf in the uſe it. But, happily, his 
earlier productions paid for the later, and 
proved that if on this occaſion he was too 
ſparing of his wealth, it was not through 
real poverty; — very different from thoſe 
unfortunate writers, ridiculouſly vain even 
in the lap of indigence, who pretend to 
have ſhunned wit only becauſe they could 
not meet with it, and paſs off their wretch- 
edneſs for economy; as if beggars ſhould 
boaſt of the modeſty of their wardrobe *. 

| If 


* The manifeſt irony which breaks through the 
eulogiſt's account of Deſtouehes efforts in favour of 
religion, will be pardoned even by thoſe of its ſerious 
friends, who are ſenſible of the injury done to a good 
cauſe by injudicious defenders ; and who know from 
numerous examples, that the proficients in poety and 
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pious and learned Dr. Fortin ſpeaks with jſt con- 
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Ik the faith of our academician was ſtrict, 
his devotion was free from auſterity; 
and the muſe which dictated his edifying 
poetry, was able to deſcend from the 
celeſtial regions to indulge in innocent ex- 
curſions. A poor provincial poet, who 
wiſhed to acquire thoſe civilities from il- 
luſtrious names, which he could not hope 


his own name, aſſumed the character of a 
young woman, and under that maſk ad 


elegant literature are often extremely il qualified to 
take a part in theological controverſy. The truly 


tempt of Pope's deciſions on topics of divinity, 6 
which, ſays he, “he was no more a judge than his 
« footman, John Searle.” That Deſtouches mad 
himſelf really ridiculons by theſe crufades of his de 
clining years, 1s pretty evident, He probably rc 
garded them as a ſalutary penance for having em 
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ployed all the ſtrength of his powers on a ſpecies ol ; 
compoſition utterly anathematiſed by the rigour ot - 
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dreſſed eulogies in rhyme to the moſt 
celebrated writers. Deſtouches was of 
the number. All made due replies to this 
unexpected gallantry. Our pious verſiſier 
was not more indifferent than the reſt, 
and even mingled in his reply ſome 
touches of that metaphyſical and platonic 
love, which fo agreeably warms a poet 
who does not allow himſelf to indalge in 
any other loye. The rhymer of both 
ſexes ſoon made himſelf known, and un- 
derwent from thoſe who had fo much 
extolled him, the fate of the poor animal 
who attempts to imitate the little dog 
of the fable. Deſtouches, a dupe with the 
reſt, only laughed at the miſtake,” and 
ſubſtituted filence to their ſatire. 

It was in the midſt of this religious war. 
fare, and theſe poetic relaxations, that our 
academician cloſed his career, on; July 4, 
1754, at the age of ſeventy-four. ' Some 
years after his death, the late king 
(Lewis XV.) in order to recompenſe his 
YoL, II. o.  - |. _— 
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family for his labours and virtues, was 
pleaſed to grant his children the favour, 
then a very diſtinguiſhed one, but ſince 
become too common, of cauſing their 
father's works to be printed at the Lou- 
vre*. In this edition are ſeveral comedies 
which did not appear during the author's 
life, and ſome of which, as the Fauſſe 
& Apnes,” (Counterfeit Agnes,) and 
« 'Tambour Nocturne, (Night-Drum,) 
have ſince been acted with ſucceſs, 
They are, indeed, little more than farces, 
but full of action and ſprightlineſs, and at 
leaſt calculated to pleaſe that numerous 
claſs of ſpectators who go to the theatre 
only in ſearch of amuſement, and do not 
value themſelves upon over-refinement in 
their pleaſures f. The merit of this kind 


* See Norte VI. 

1 The latter of theſe pieces is a — of 
Addiſon's Drummer; which, extolled as it has 
ſtrangely been by ſome of our critics, might well ap- 
pear farcical to one accuſtomed to the French comic 
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of pieces, though greatly inferior to that of 
dignified and delicate comedy, is not with- 
out its value at a time when Thalia has 
almoſt forgotten to laugh, and frequently 
is unable even to weep. 

The detail we have entered into reſpect- 
ing the wotks of Deſtouches, and which 
has been diQated to us by the public voice, 
fixes the judgment which ought to be 
paſſed on this eſtimable writer. If he muſt 
rank on the ſtage below Moliere 'and 
Regnard, who ſurpaſs him in humour, 
vivacity, and originality, he is at leaſt en- 
titled to the glory of having after them 
ſuſtained the honour of the comic theatre, 
which in our days is ſunk almoſt to 
nothing, He even deſerves a peculiar 
praiſe, that of having introduced into his 
pieces more of the moral, more decorum, 
more virtuous ſentiments, than either of 
thoſe illuſtrious painters of out vices and 
abſurdities. In fine; to knowledge of 
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the ſtage, ſkill in contrivance; and fore. 


| ſight of effect, he added a. pure and ns. 
tural ſtyle. Hence his productions, firſt 
applauded by the pit, and afterwards read 
with pleaſure in the ſilence of the cloſet, 
have found favour before theſe two tri. 
bunals, the firſt of which is formidable 
becauſe tumultuous, the ſecond equally 
ſo, becauſe tranquil. Such a ſueceſs is 
the more flattering to a dramatic writer, 
as the tranquil tribunal ſeems to affect more 
ſeverity, in proportion as the applauſe of 
the tumultuous one has been more enthu- 
ſiaſtical. The inexorable reader withholds 
as much as poſlible thoſe commendations 
which the ſpectator wiſhes to dictate; and 
is always happily diſpoſed to annul in the 
final appeal, the favourable decrees too 
lightly paſſed in the firſt inſtance. 

The pieces of Deſtouches haye another 
title in their favour, the ſuffrage of many 
lettered foreigners; a ſuffrage which 
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French vanity "ought not to diſdain, if 
it is flattered, as it ſhould be, by the 
nſuſpected eulogies given by foreigners 
to our national theatre, and the fortune 
it has had in all the countries of Europe. 
In the liſt of our writers in comedy, they 
place Deſtouches immediately after him 
who, with their conſent, as well as ours, 
occupies fingly the firſt ſeat—the inimita- 
ble Moliere. They prefer the ſimple truth 
of repreſentation in Deſtouches, to the 
gaiety of Regnard, the ſtriking originality 
of Dufreſny, the epigrammatic ſalt of 
le Sage, the lively natural dialogue of 
Dancourt, and the melting ſcenes of 
Frejugè. a-· a- mode, and Melanide.” 
lt may be given as a reaſon for this pre- 
ference, that Deſtouches, if not ſuperior 
to theſe writers in his details, at leaſt 
excels them in the character of his works, 
in a moral portraiture more adapted to be 
felt and recognized at all times and in all 
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places, and thence fitted to produce that 
moral end which is the genuine object of 
comedy, though ſeldom that of comic 
writers. Generally more attentive to cha- 
rafter than to plot, our academician is in 
this reſpe& inferior to Moliere alone, who 
has ſo happily united both theſe merits, 
The comedy of all the others, intereſting 
rather from plot than character, is more 
adapted to merely national relations, to 
our manner of living, ſeeing and feeling, 
to our peculiar extravagancies and ab- 
ſurdities. The Glorieux,” the Medi- 
ce ſant,” the © Irreſolu,”” like the Miſ- 
& anthrope,” Tartuffe, and © Avare,“ 
are nearly the ſame from Liſbon to Paris, 
and from Paris to Peterſburg : every na- 
tion diſcovers in them the originals which 
nature has placed before their eyes. 
Whereas the footmen of Regnard, the 
Gaſcons and Normans of Dufreſny, the 
financiers of le Sage, the provincial pea- 
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ants and cits of Dancourt, are more 
utached to their native ſoil, and leſs fitted 
for tranſplantation. The more comedy is 
reſtricted and concentrated in a certain 
pace, the leſs ſenſation it produces out of 
that ſpace, whatever be its effects within 
it. A piece in our times ſhall be con- 
ſtantly applauded on the theatre in the 
metropolis, ſhall be written with the 
choiceſt elegance, be full of wit, inge- 
nuity, happy points, and verſes which 
are remembered, yet ſhall be little reliſhed 
and ſcarcely underſtood in the provinces, 
becauſe the author has painted the man- 
ners of Paris rather than thoſe of the 
nation, of the moment rather than of 
the year, and has copied the jargon of- 
to-day rather than that of to-morrow, 
Happy the writer who, like Moliere, 
knows how to unite truth of character 
to vivacity of action, the repreſentation 


of human manners to the draught of 
v 4 local 
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local follies, gay and lively pleaſantry 
to well adapted dialogue ! He may write 
upon his pictures the Greek artifts* in. 
ſcription, To Pofterity,” without fear- 
ing, according to the ſarcaſm of Fon. 
tenelle, that they ſhould miſcarry by the 


way. 


NOTES 
© ON _THB 


EULOGY OF DESTOUCHES. 
— ä àoä———— 


NOTE 1. 


AFTER the publication of this eulogy, 
the ſon of Deſtouches wrote a letter to the 
author, in which he poſitiyely contradicts 
the ſtory of his father's having been on 
the ſtage, and gives a totally different ac- 
count of the manner in which he paſſed 
his youth. The letter is not very ſatisfac- 
tory; and ſeems chiefly deſigned to ſave 
the honour of the family. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is probable that ſome, at 
leaſt, of the anecdotes of his. theatrical pro- 
feſſion 
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ſeſſion above related, have been manufac. 
tured by thoſe who love to make out the 
particulars of a narration, the chief circum. 
ſtance of which is founded on common 
report, What appears the moſt authentic 
account of his early years is; that after 
baving paſſed through the rudiments of a 
hterary education at Tours, he went, with 
the full concurrence of his father, to Paris, 
in order to complete his ſtudies ; that be- 
ing lodged with a bookſeller in the ca- 
pital, he fell in love, at ſixteen, with a 
young perſon, the relation of his land- 
lord; the conſequences of which amour 
were ſuch, that young Deſtouches, afraid 
to face them, enliſted as a common ſol- 
dier in a regiment under orders for Spain; 
that he was preſent at the ſiege of Barce- 
lona, where he narrowly eſcaped the fate 
of almoſt the whole company to which he 
belonged, who were buried under a mine 
ſprung by the beſieged. What became of 
him afterwards, to the time of his being 
5 


* 
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noticed by the marquis de Puiſiculx, i is. 
the obſcure part of his ſtory, which it 
ſeems impoſlible to clear up, It is certain, 
however, that the common opinion among. 
his literary brethren, and the public in ge-. 
neral, and which he never contradicted, 
though frequently appearing in the ſatires 
againſt him, was, that he had been 2, 
player. 


NOTE II. 

Wullz reſident in England, he had a 
ſingular negotiation to manage for car- 
dinal Dubois, to whom, indeed, he was 
indebted for his poſt. That miniſter di- 
rected him to engage king George I. to 
aſk for him the archbiſhopric of Cambray, 
from the regent duke of Orleans. The 
king, who was treating with the regent on 
affairs of great conſequence, and whom it 
was the intereſt of the latter to oblige, 


could not = viewing this requeſt in a 
ridiculous 
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ridiculous light. How?” faid he to 
Peſtouches, would you have a Pro- 
« teſtant prince interfere in making a 
French archbiſhop? The regent will 
«© only laugh at it, and certainly will pay 
«no regard to ſuch an application.“ 
Pardon me, Sire, replied Deſtouches, 
«© he will laugh, indeed, but he will do 
« what you defire.” He then preſented 
to the king a very preſling letter, ready for 
ſignature. With all my heart, then,” 

faid George, and ſigned the letter; and 
Dubois became archbiſhop of Cambray *. 


* Deſtouches could not act otherwiſe in his ſitu- 
ation; yet religion fever ſuffered a grofler affront 
than from the conſecration of Dubois. It is unfor- 
tuhate when a man of real piety has ſuch maſters as 


the duke of Orleans and Dubois. But both Ad- 


diſon and Young accepted the ' patronage of lord 
Wharton. TrAxsL. 
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NOTE III. 


Ov philoſopher ſometimes obſerved, 
that while pruning and lopping his trees 
in his country retreat, he was ſtruck with 
a lively image of the nation among whom 
it was intended to ſend him :—a nation, 

docile and ſubmiſſive, governed by its ſo- 
vereigns nearly as plants are managed by 
a ſevere cultivator, and ſhewing to Eu- 
rope all that men can be made by ſuch cul- 
ture: „but,“ added he, © trees ſor trees, 
« I like my own beſt.” 

E NOTE Iv. 

IT was this Quinault Dufreſne who one 
day ſaid to his ſervant, ſpeaking of the 
players, «© Go and tell thoſe people that 
„ will not act to-day.” Another time 
he ſaid, ** I am thought a fortunate 
% man; yet I would exchange my con- 
dition for that of a gentleman of twelve 

* thouſand 
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* thouſand livres a- year, who lives retired 
& at his country-ſeat “.“ 


NOTE v. 


Sou of Deſtouches's pieces, not no- 
ticed in the eulogy, are © PAmbitieux,” 
« PHomme Singulier, © les Philoſophes 
« Amoureux,” le Diſſipateur, © la 
<« Force du Naturel.” Moſt of theſe met 
with little ſucceſs ; and thoſe which kept 
a place on the ſtage were much inferior to 
Bis beſt works. The © Diſſipateur ” was 
not acted till after the author's death. It 
contains ſome truly humourous ſcenes, 
and its concluſion is intereſting. From 


edits 2 | ] 
.* The ridiculouſneſs of this ſpeech will perhaps, 1 
want explaining to an Engliſh reader. It conſills f 

in the player's vanity in ſuppoſing that he ſhould 
deſcend greatly by ſubmitting to become a little 0 
country gentleman. We ſhould be apt to think this N 
U 


really the caſe, were ſuch a change to eee to one 
of our — actors. TRANS. ce 
2 PAm- 
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e PAmbitieux” much was expected; 
whence the players were impatient to 
bring it out ; though it underwent ſome 
delay, becauſe the cenſor diſcerned, in the 
part of the ambitious man, alluſions too 
plain to M. Chauvelin, then keeper of the 
ſeals, and tminiſter for foreign affairs. He 
vas diſgraced ſhortly after, and the piece 
was then permitted to appear with ſome 
ſight alterations. The players had given 
out that they would bring on this comedy 
without firſt putting it in the bills, which 
for ſome time drew a crowd of ſpeQators. 
When it at length appeared, the crowd 
ſoon diminiſhed. 

Beſides his dramatic works of five acts, 
Deſtouches wrote ſome ſmall pieces, which 


were applauded, and of which ſome are 
ſtill occaſionally repreſented. We ſhalt 
only mention © le Triple Marriage,” a 
lively and pleaſant comedy, founded 
upon a real circumſtance which had re- 
cently happened. A widower in the de- 

cline 
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cline of life, having fallen in love with a 
young perſon of much inferior condition, 
married her ſecretly, but at length thought 
proper to acknowledge the fact to his ſon 
and daughter. They took this opportunity 
of diſcloſing to him, that both of them alſo 
had made free to follow their inclinations 
by contracting a ſimilar engagement. This 
adventure appeared to Deſtouches to afford 
a happy ſubject for a comedy, and its luc- 
ceſs juſtified his opinion. 
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NOTE VI. 

Tar Louvre edition of Deſtouches's 
works, publiſhed with much care, and 
magnificently printed, deſerves the notice 
of the curious. Beſides the pieces com- 
poſed for the French theatre, there are 
inſerted ſome entertainments meant to be 
ſet to muſic, which the author had written 
for the ducheſs of Maine. Among theſs 

is the ballet of the © cc * Amours of Ra- 

14 8 gan,” 
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1 
« gonde,” which was repreſented ſome 
years ago on the Lyric ſtage, in thoſe days 
deſtined to mirth, when the ſpeQators are 
permitted for a time to forget the EP | 
* of that theatre. 


VOL. II. 


EULOGY 


CREBILLON". 


——— —_—_—— — 


PaosperR JoLyoT DE CREBILLON was 
born at Dijon, on February 13, 1674. 
The capital of Burgundy boaſts of being 
the native place of a great number of ce- 
lebrated men in literature, among whom 
we ſhall only mention Boſſuet, a name 
which renders the enumeration of the reſt 
ſuperfluous. 

The young Crebillon entered upon his 
ſtudies among the Jeſuits, who, in like 
manner, were the firſt inſtructors of ſeve- 
ral diſtinguiſhed writers. Of theſe we 
ſhall here advert only to the three moſt 


® Read Auguſt 25th, 1778. 
M's illuſtrious; 
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illuſtrious; Boſſuet, whom they wiſhed to 
make their own, and who eſcaped them; 
the great Corneille, who always loved 
them; and Voltaire, who loved them a 
long while. It is too well known how 
little education, as unfortunately practiſed 
among us, is adapted for forming great 
men. It would ſeem much fitter to ſtifle 
genius in its cradle, if Nature, which in 
ſavage countries ſometimes beſtows fecun- 
dity on the earth in ſpite of the barbariſm 
of the inhabitants, had not alſo given to 
minds of the firſt claſs an energy not to 
be ſubdued by the worlt tuition, It is 
however the cuſtom, through motives 


either of reſpect, or of indulgence to the 


ſelf-love of maſters, to grant them ſome 
ſhare in the glory their diſciples may have 
acquired by their own efforts, and in de- 
fiance of their education. In this caſe, the 
ſociety of Jeſuits, illuſtrious as it has be- 
come by means of the celebrated men who 
have belonged to it, might have ſtill more 

; reaſon 


E 
reaſon to boaſt of its pupils than its mem- 
bers “. « 

An anecdote which the abbe d'Olivet- 
often related, and with which he was ac- 
quainted at the ſource, apprizes us that 
Crebillon, while yet at college, announced 
thoſe talents which were afterwards to 
acquire him fame, and at the ſame time 
that love for an independent and un- 
ſhackled life which he diſplayed to the end 
of his days. The Jeſuits, who, to render 
them juſtice, zealouſly occupied themſelves 
in the education of the children ſo long 
entruſted to their care, did not, meanwhile, 
forget the advantage of their ſociety, which 
was ever before their eyes; nor ſhall we 
reproach them with this patriotic ſenti- 
ment. With this view they ſtudied to 
gain a perfe& knowledge of their diſciples, 
in order to detive from it all poſſible aſſiſt- 
ance in the projects they might form with 
relation to them. To this purpoſe they 
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kept in every college a ſecret regiſter, in 
which they wrote the name of each ſcholar, 
uith a note in Latin deſcriptive of his abi- 
lities, diſpoſition, and character: Fon- 
tenelle, for example, who had ſtudied in 
their ſeminary at Rouen, his native city, 
was entered a3 © Adoleſcens omnibus nu- 
* meris abſolutus, & inter diſcipulos prin- 
© ceps :—A youth accompliſhed in all 
points, and the firſt among the ſcho- 
& lars.” The note annexed to Crebillon 
was leſs to his honour : © Puer ingenioſus, 
* ſed inſignis nebulo :—A boy of parts, 
but remarkably graceleſs. We ſhould 
not have ventured to mention ſo trifling a 
circumſtance of Crebillon's puerile years, 
had his aſter- conduct juſtified the vitu- 
perative epithet ſo early beſtowed upon 
him. But ſuch an epithet, applied by the 
regent of a college to a-ſcholar full of vi- 
vacity, implied no more than the impetu- 
ofity natural to a child, who gave himſelf 


up with ardour to the innocent pleaſures 
3 cM 
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of his age, and felt a very excuſable diſ- 
guſt for ſtudies forbidding both in matter 
and form; who began to exhibit a firm 
and decided character, incapable of ſub- 
mitting to petty regulations; and who 
perhaps already was able to detect in his 
tutors thoſe too frequent errors and in- 
conſiſtencies, which maſters are not ſxill- 
ful enough to conceal from the notice of 
their ſcholars. In reality, they who have 
the care of educating youth do not enough 
reflect, that children paſs immediately into 
their hands from thoſe of nature ; and not 
yet having their reaſon ſpoilt (as la Fontaine 
ſays) by the prejudices. of education or ſo- 
ciety, they are much -more ſagacious than 
is generally imagined, in diſcerning what 
is unjuſt and ridiculous. Both theſe they 
ſeize upon and appreciate with an accuracy 
of feeling which often excites deſpair in 
their teachers, and leads them to pro- 
nounce judgments of character, which are 
too intereſted to be equitable, Such, 

X 4 doubt- 


t 
doubtleſs, was the young Crebillon, whom 


the Jeſuits regarded as one of the peſts of 
their college. (324+ f fh 


His family, Jong diſtinguiſhed in. the 


magiſtracy, both on the father's and mo- 


ther's fide, wiſhed to preſerve its acquired 


luſtre, as a precious and reſpeQable in- 
heritance. In conſequence of theſe inten- 
tions, his father, chief regiſter in the 


chamber of accompts at Dijon, deſtined 


him to the gown, without conſulting either 
his ſon's inclination, or the decrees of Na- 
ture, who ſo often delights in thwarting 


This appears to be a merely gratuitous aſſump- 
tion in ſavour of Crebillon ; and the apology for ir- 
regularities among ſchoolboys is much too general to 
be juſt or philoſophical. It may happen that con- 
ſcious ſuperiority of ſpirit and genius may occaſion- 
ally lead a youth of hopes into contempt of his ſtu- 
dies and tutors ; but defiance of order, and indiſ- 
poſition to application, much 'more frequently pro- 
ceed from qualities of baſer alloy, and ſuch as exert 


a very un favourable influence through aſter · life. 
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the projects of fathers, and who, in ſpite 
of them, has formed Deſpreauxs, Molieres. 
and ſo many other men of the ſame ſtamp. 

The young man wiſhed to devote bimfelf 
to literature, his true and ſole vocation ; 
but his parents had too deeply imbibed the 
old maxim which had in ſo many families 
proſcribed without mercy the profeſſion 
of a man of letters; a maxim which may 
be called the perpetual apophthegm of 
almoſt all parents. According to them, 
it is having no place in ſociety, or, as they 
expreſs it, not being any thing, to aim at 
acquitting the debt of patriotiſm, by en- 
lightening or honouring one's conntry as 
an author. Sacrificed to this grand 


principle, 


* The eulogiſt here ſcems to ſhew himſelf as un- 
juk to parents, as he was in the former paragraph to 
preceptors. He muſt ſurely have known that a vaſt 
majority of ſuppoſed literary vocations are no more 
than the ſpurious offspring of vanity and idleneſs ; 
ind that yery few even of thoſe which have origin- 
ned from real genius, have early declared themſelves 
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principle, Crebillon ſtudied law at Paris, 
was admitted advocate, quietly took his 
doſe of legal traſh, and afterwards went to 
a ſolicitor's office, in order to learn the 
elements of chicane, which may be pre- 
ſumed to have been ſtill leſs to his taſte. 
He ſubmitted to the taſk, however, with 
all the docility which is compatible with 
exceſſive repugnance. His compenſation 
for this irkſome employment was a fre- 
quent attendance on public ſpectacles. 
The ſtrong reliſh he acquired for this 
amuſement, ſoon was converted into 2 
violent paſſion, which took ſuch an aſcend- 
ancy over his mind, that he was one day 
unable to contain himſelf in preſence of his 
preceptor the ſolicitor, from whom he 


by tokens which could juſtify a parent in ſacrificing 
to a ſon's capricious diſguſts, the ſolid proſpects af- 
forded by a reſpectable profeſſion. By what follows, 
it would appear that Crebillon long diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf only as a youth who loved plays better than 


buſineſs. TRANSL. 
' had 
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had hitherto carefully concealed the for- 
bidden pleaſure in which he indulged. 
The ſolicitor, a man of penetration, re- 
garded the eloquence with which Crebillon 
ſpoke of the maſter-pieces of the drama, 
as an indication of talents farmed hereafter 
to ſhine on the theatre. He ventured to 
adviſe his pupil to renounce the bar, and 
even the magiſtracy, to follow the im- 
pulſe of his genius, and to diſobey his 
parents for the ſake of „ the 
name they bore. 

To judge of the temper of Crebillon by 
the caſt of his imagination, vigorous and 
inclined to daring, it might be ſuppoſed 
that it would not be neceſſary to apprize 
him whither his genius led, or at leaſt 
that nothing more would have been ne- 
ceſſary; as placing arms before Achilles 
was enough to convince him of his deſtina- 
tion. But the exhortations of his friend 
at firſt diſheartened rather than encouraged 
him. Filled with reſpect and admiration 

| for 
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for thoſe immortal writers who have con- 


ferred fo much ſplendour on the French 


theatre; and not believing himſelf deſtined 
to follow them even at a diſtance, he re- 


garded his ambition as a ſpecies of facri- 
lege. Thus the man who was to become 


one of our principal tragic authors, in- 
ſpired by the modeſty and timidity which 


always accompany genius awed by great 


models, was afraid to enter that path of 
glory in which they invited him to follow 
them ; -whilſt a crowd of preſumptuous 
adventurers, whom nothing in this for- 
midable path appals, becauſe they wait 
for no invitation, throw themſelves into 
it with a blind confidence, and ſoon diſ- 
appear for ever. At length, however, 


young Crebillon, daily urged by counſels 


the ſincerity of which he could not ſuſ⸗ 


pect, and ſtill more excited by an internal 
and commanding voice which it was vain 


to reſiſt, hazarded a piece which he read 
to the players. Its fate led him at firſt to 
believe 


(37 ). 


believe that this importunate voice had 


deceived him: the piece was rejected by 


that Areopagus which he had taken for 


its judge. The chagrin he received from 
this circumſtance overflowed on his friend 
the ſolicitor, whom he now conſidered 


almoſt as an enemy who had plotted his 


diſhonour: he ſwore he would never 
again credit him, and would not write an- 
other verſe in his life. 

Lovers and poets ſoon forget their e 
Crebillon gradually became calm, returned 
to the dictate of nature, and wrote his 
tragedy of © Idomeneus,” the ſucceſs of 
which was ſufficient to conſole him for his 
former misfortune. Its action, however, 
was feeble, and its ſtyle negligent; and a 
nivalſhip in love betweeen a father and ſon, 
unhappily conceived in ſuch a ſubject, gave 
much ſcope to cenſure * : yet ſome par- 
ticular beauties cauſed the faults' both of 
the plan and of the execution to be par- 
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doned. The fifth act, however, was ill 
received at the firſt repreſentation. With 
equal quickneſs and docility the poet wrote 
a better, which was compoſed, learned, and 
acted within five days. So remarkable a 
facility was the ſignal for happier efforts ; 
and Crebillon, from this firſt ſtep darting 
forward in the tragic courſe, ſoon convin- 
ced the aſtoniſhed public of his rapid pro- 
greſs. He made a ſingle bound from 
« [domeneus” to Atreus and Thyeſtes, a 
tragedy which left the former far behind it, 
The ground-work of the intereſt in the 
latter piece is not, indeed, much more 
conſiderable than in Idomeneus; but 
the action is more lively and attractiye; 
the ſtyle, without being much more cor- 
rect, has more colour and ſtrength; and 
the beauties are more frequent and ſtrik · 


ing. This tragedy long kept its place th 
on the ſtage, but the horrid cataſtropbe G 
by which it is terminated, the blood, pre- th 


ſented by Atreus to Thyeſtes to drink, 
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has always injured the complete ſucceſs of 
the piece at its revivals, as it did during 
its novelty ** It may perhaps be ſuppoſed 
that it would now ſucceed better, ſince a 
ſituation ſtif} more ſhocking in Gabrielle 
e de Vergy*” has long been ſeen to attract 
ſpetators, But without undertaking either 
to juſtify or cenſure the ſucceſs of the latter, 
we are of opinion that © Atreus” can never 
expect the ſame. In Crebillon's piece the 
horror of the fifth act is abſolutely diſ- 
guſting and without intereſt, It breaks 
out almoſt without warning at the inſtant 
when Atreus preſents to Thyeſtes the blood 
of his ſon; and this ſhocking moment, 
which nothing prepares or ſoftens, ex- 
cites juſt averſion in the ſpectator. In 
Gabrielle,“ the horror is alleviated by 
the intereſt taken in the two lovers, by 
the touching though terrible ſpectacle of 
Gabrielle's agoniſing grief, and even by 
the prolongation of the ſcene, which 
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leflens the violenew-of* ĩtscaffect, by giving 
the ſpectator time to diſcover that he is pre. 
ſent only at u repreſentation. The 


we may hazard our opinion, are the he 
ſons why the women, who throw dem 
ſelves back in their boxes when they ſee 
the bloody cup of Atreus fall and iſhed its 
contents on the ſtage, behold with un- 
averted eyes, though ſhuddering the urn 
and anguiſh of Gabrielle; like thoſe ehil- 
dren who love to hear frightful ſtorits, and 
in the midſt of their fright return to hear 
them again. On the ſtage, a ſudden and 
inſtantaneous ſhudder is painful only when 
its cauſe is repulſive; but in a ſituation in 
other reſpects terrible, a laſting and pro- 
tracted ſhudder may occaſion a kind of 
pleaſure, and thus render the ſituation 
' Jeſs diſtreſſing. Be this as it may the 
tragedy of Atreus obtained tile ihigheſt en- 
comiums; nd the general eſteem it e- 
quired raiſed to the ſummit of felicity mot 
only the poet, but the ſolicitor who had 

given 


53 bas my 
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given him to the theatre. Though at- 
tacked with a mortal diſeaſe, he cauſed 
himſelf to be carried to the firſt repre- 


ſentation of Atreus.*” He would have 


quitted it with unpleaſant feelings had he 
waited the judgment of the ſpectators to 
decide his own ; for it was coldly enough 
received ; the pit appeared rather ftrack 
with conſternation than intereſted; thecur- 
tain fell without either hiſſes or plaudits; 


and the audience ſlunk away in that in- 


auſpicious ſilence which announces no 
wiſh for a ſecond hearing. But the man 
of the law judged better than the public, 
or, rather, he judged from the firſt im- 
preſſion as the public were ſoon after to 
judge. When the piece was ended, he 
went behind the ſcenes in ſearch of his 
friend, whom he found quite uncertain of 
his fate, and almoſt reſigned to his fall. 
He embraced Crebillon with tranſport, 
exclaiming, I die content have made 


VOL. II, * you 


j 
| 
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* you a poet, and I leave a man to the 
& nation.” 

The character of horror for which 
&« Atreus“ was reproached was ſoftened by 
the author, not without ſome regret, in 
his tragedy of Electra“ which ſoon fol- 
lowed, and which obtained great and de- 
ferved ſucceſs. This piece was, however, 
criticiſed for ſome embarraſſment in the 
developement, and a double love which 
throws languor eſpecially over the firſt act. 
But the intereſting nature of the ſubject, 
the warmth of the action, happy and im- 
preſſive lines, the character of Electra 
drawn with a firm and noble. pencil, and 
the ſuperior beauty of the part of Pala- 
medes, united all n and ſilenced 
the critics. 

After the ſucceſs of Elec, it might 
have been ſuppoſed that Crebillon's dra- 
matic glory had been at its height. It was 
already a rare thing to ſee at the theatre 

triumphs 
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triumphs ſo rapid, and uninterrupted by 


failures. It was ſtill more rare to ſee 3 
progreſſive augmentation of ſucgeſs, and 3 
poet, like Homer's Neptune, with three 
ſtrides arriving at his journey's end. Cre» 
billon had already left far behind him the 
whole ſwarm of tragic poets who lingered 
on the ſcene after Corneille and Racine. 
He ſurpaſſed himſelf in **.Rhadamiſtus,” 
his maſter-piece, and, we may add, ane of 
thoſe of the French theatre. This piece is 
bold and lofty in its deſign, original and 
vigarous in its execution. The charaQters 
of Rhadamiſtus, Zenobia, and Pharaſmanes 
are drawn with equal energy and warmth ; 
the action is intereſting and animated; 
the ſituations ſtriking and theatrical; the 
ſtyle is marked with a kind of ſavage dig- 
nity, which ſeems to be the characteriſtic 
quality of this tragedy, and to diſtinguiſh 


it from all others. Among. many ſcenes 
of great effect, that in which Zenobia de- 
clares her love for Arſames in preſence of 

1 2 her 
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her huſband, is one of the fineſt on the 
theatre. The ſuperiority of the three laſt 
acts, and even of part of the ſecond, 
excuſed the languor of the firſt, and 
eſpecially the obſcurity of a developement 
as cold, more complicated, and leſs proba- 
ble than that of © Rodogune, but which, 
as well as Rodogune, produces theatrical 
beauties of the firſt order: ſo. true it is, 
that the ſucceſs of a tragedy depends much 
more on the ſudden and inſtantaneous 
effect of ſituations, than on the prepara- 
tion, or even the probability, of incidents ; 
and that, on the ſtage, as Voltaire has 
well remarked, © it is better to ſtrike hard 
e than to ſtrike true.” The ſubject of 
cc Rhadamiſtus had wonderfully, de- 
lighted Crebillon. The part of Pharaf- 
manes, the implacable enemy of Roman 
ambition and arrogance, gave ſcope to 
the author to diſplay in all its force the 
deep and lively hatred with which he was 
himſelf penetrated for theſe tyrants of the 

univerſe ; 
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wiverſe ; for this was the title he always 
gave to the Romans, whoſe annals awaken 
ſo many ideas of glory, and whoſe glory 
made ſo many wretched:'*' He conſidered 
the conqueſts of this inſolent and cruel 
nation, and the chains' which''it impoſed 
upon fo ttany nations, as one of the greateſt 
calamities which had ever befallen the 
human race, Reſerved in ſpeaking on 


other topics, he was always eloquent upon 


this. He could not pardon the author of 
« Mithridates” for having, in his opinion, 
too feebly expreſſed the violent hatred this 
prince bore the Romans. This want of 
force for which he reproached Racine, 
rendered him unjuſt with regard to this 
great poet, whom he was contented with 
characteriſing as the moſt elegant of our 
« writers.” In the part of Pharaſmanes 


he expreſſed the princeꝰs averſion, and his 


own, for the Roman nation, with all the 

vigour of a loſty and independent mind, 

which burned againſt oppreſſion and deſ- 
13 potiſm ; 


| 
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potiſm ; and good judges determined, that 
if Racine knew how to paint love, Cre- 
billon was not leſs ſkilled in painting 
hatred *. | 
Nevertheleſs, © Rhadamiſtus* which 
had obtained ſuch diſtinguiſhed favour from 
the public, could not even obtain mercy 
from the ſevere Deſpreaux, who was till 
living. He exprefled himſelf with more 
harſhneſs with reſpect to this piece, than he 
had done in his ſatires with reſpect to the 
productions which he regarded as the moſt 
contemptible. I have lived too long,” 
he cried in a rage: © to what Viſigoths do 
c leave the French theatre a prey! The 
“ Boyers and Pradons whom we treated 
« with ſo much ridicule were eagles com- 
c pared to this man.” This compariſon 
was equally injurious and unjuſt. But 
the merit of verſification, that firſt of 
merits in Deſprẽaux's eyes, was, it muſt 
be confeſſed, the weak part of the new 
* See Nor IV. 
„ 
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tragedy. Further, this inexorable judge, 


{till filled with, the remembrance of the 
men of genius with whom he had lived, 
Moliere, Racine, and Corneille, looked 


only with diſdain on their ſucceſſors. La 


Motte, in his eyes, was only a man of wit 
without talents; Rouſſeau, a verſifier with- 
out ideas; and Crebillon, à poet of bar- 


bariſm. The merit of Fontenelle was loſt 


upon him, and the author of the © Hen- 
<< riade”” had not yet written. Deſpreaux 
would gladly have paid the riſing literary 
generation the ſame compliment that the 
aged and blunt Neſtor pays the Grecian 
princes in the Iliad: I adviſe you to 
< liſten to me, for I have formerly lived 


* with men much your betters.” In fine, 
what augmented the inflexible rigour of 


his decrees was, that he then laboured 
under numerous infirmities, and had been 
attacked with the diſeaſe of which he ſoon 
after died. From Deſpreaux ſick and old, 
could not be expected that equity which 
: Y4 Deſpreaux 
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Deſprẽaux young and in health haf not 
always ſhewn towards his contemporary 
poets;;. and the author of EleQra was 
not likely to be better treated than / that of 
« Ar mida.“ Crebillon conſoled himſelf 
by the public enthuſiaſm for Rhadaz 
& miſtus, which was ſo ſtedfaſt as not to 
be weakened even by a cloſet-peruſal, ſo 
fatal to ephemeral ſucceſs. Two editions 
of his piece were printed in a week. It 
received the higheſt applauſe at Verſailles, 
which in this inſtance agreed with Paris; 
and the author's friends preſſed him to 
ſhew himſelf at court to enjoy his triumph, 
and to receive thence thoſe favours which 
his narrow fortune rendered neceſſary. 
Full of theſe fallacious hopes, he repaired 
to Verſailles, and was totally diſregarded. 
So much coldneſs aſtoniſhed, though with- 
out afflicting him; and what beſt- proves 
his ignorance of the country he was got 
into, is his ſimplicity in reſiding there 
with patience two or three years, always 


expecting 
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expecting the favourable notice he was 
promiſed, but, indeed, neither ſeeking it, 
nor doing any thing to accelerate the pe- 
riod. Wearied;:at length, with being for- 
gotten, and too well convinced of the 
truth of that line, the product of ſo much 
experience | 

Q'an poete à la cour eſt de bien mince alloi, 

That a poet at court 18 a beggarly thing, 

bl pits 3281 
he quitted, without return, and without- 
regret; an abode ſo little fitted for him, 
and thenceforth took for his motto, 
Expect nothing but from thyſelf.” * - + 

Reduced to the ſole reſource of his 
talents; he flattered himſelf with obtaining 
freſh laurels, and with giving worthy ſuc- 
ceflors to Rhadamiſtus, But to all writers, 
and eſpecially to dramatic authors, there is 
an zra at which their ſucceſs reaches the 
higheſt point which their meaſure of genius 
permits them to attain ; a kind of meridian 
of their glory, whence it muſt neceſſarily 

decline. 
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decline. This happened to Crebillon, in 
common with all other tragedians, if the 
author of © Phedra” and Athaliah”? 
be excepted, who finiſhed with his two 
maſter-pieces. Rhadamiſtus was followed 
by © Xerxes” and * Semiramis,” both of 
which had very ſmall ſucceſs. Beſides the 
particular faults of theſe tragedies, the 
author was reproached with monotony in 
his ſubjects and manner, and with being 
unable to quit that tragic horror which 
had been tolerated, or even applauded, in 
his early pieces, but which proved tire- 
tome and diſguſting in the later. He 
hoped to refute theſe cenſures by writing 
4 Pyrrhus,” the ſubject, incidents, and 
ſtyle of which were more ſuited to the 
delicacy, or, as he termed it, the effemi- 
nacy of the ſpectators. In this piece there 
was no death ; the author had fo far done 
violence to himſelf: but as he was in full 
force, and at home, only in a blood-ſtained 
theatre, he had, by his own account, 

laboured 


TT 


laboured with a kind of diſreliſh. in the 
compoſition of this ſhade of atragedy, which 
colt him five years to finiſh, The piece, 
nevertheleſs, met with a better reception 
than ſuch a forced and protracted birth 
ſeemed to promiſe, But its ſucceſs was 
temporary, and the work has diſappeared 
from the ſtage; like a diſtant collateral 
relation, who having intruded into a ſuc- 
ceſſion which does not belong to him, is 
obliged to give way to the lawful heirs “. 
We ſhould not omit to mention, that in 
the interval between © Terxes and . Se- 
% miramis*”* Crebillon had commenced a 
tragedy of © Cromwell,” in which he gave 
the freeſt range to thoſe ſentiments of 
liberty which were ſo profoundly en- 
graven in his heart. He read to his friends 
ſome ſcenes of this play, which painted the 
Engliſh antipathy to abſolute power with 
ſo much energy, that he received a pro- 
hibition from continuing the piece, He 


See Note V. 
Was 
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was very far from meaning to juſtify» the 
criminal act of a+ ſubject, whoſe odions 
fanaticiſm, covering itſelf. with the ſhield 
of the law, dared to deptive a wirtuous 
monarch of his crown and life; büt 
he had repreſented Cromwell as à Villain 
with a great ſoul; and that attentive ad- 
miniſtration which among us witches bver 
the national ſpirit, feared leſt admiration 
for the criminal ſhould diminiſh horror 
for the crime, leſt the picture of à free 
people ſhould make too lively an impreſſion 
on a nation governed by other laws, and 
leſt hatred for deſpotiſm ſhould enfeeble 
reſpect for authority. Some verſes of this 
tragedy have remained, which the author's 
friends often heard him recite, and in which 
the uſurper diſplays his antimonarchical 
maxims with the moſt inſolent audacity. 
' Theſe lines, though uttered from the mouth 
of a rebel, and conſequently little adapted 

to ſhake the fidelity of ſubjects penetrated 
Vith the duty owing to lawful power, 
appeared, 
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appeared, however, too offenſive to be 
heard on the theatre of a nation which 
places ſo much of its honour in loving its 
ſovereigns; and Crebillon ſubmitted to 
the decree with the greater docility, as, 
while he deteſted arbittary authority, he 
reſpected and cheriſhed that of his king. 
He has himſelf marked this double prin- 
ciple in his copy of the famous bock en- 
titled . Vindiciæ contra Tyrannos, (by 
Hubert Languet,) a work, the object of 
which is to fix the reciprocal rights of 
kings and people. In this copy, which we 
have inſpected, Crebillon has carefully 
under · lined the paſſages relative to hatred 
of-deſpotiſm, and the right which tyranny 
gives to the oppreſſed of oppoſing and 
annihilating it; and likewiſe thoſe relative 
to the love and obedience due from a 
people to a wiſe and moderate rule, found- 
ed on juſtice and thè laws. Thus, always 
bold and free, and yet loyal and a French- 
man, Crebillon equally avoided the mad- 

ele 
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neſs of revolt, and the . of - fla- 


very *. 
To return to his dramatic dd 
The tragedy of Pyrrhus”” was: almoſt 
their limit; either becauſe its compoſition, 
ſo adverſe to his taſte, had exhauſted his 
genius by fatiguing it, like foreign plants 
which dry up the ſoil that is forced to 


* Notwithſtanding all that d'Alembert has thought 
neceſſary to ſay on the ſubject, it was impoſſible he 
could be ignorant of what ſubſequent events have too 
fatally proved,—that there exiſted in France no code 
of reciprocal right between the monarch and the 
ſubje&, and conſequently no proper baſis of an alli- 
ance between love for liberty and attachment to 
authority. It is probable that he himſelf, with the 
beſt of the philoſophical party, wiſhed gradually and 
without commotion to introduce ſuch a kind of 
bill of rights, which the progreſs of the public in juſt 
notions of the origin and ends of government ſeemed” 
to render more and more expedient and practicable. 
Whether by any management this could have been 
quietly effected, muſt ever now remain problematical. 
We only know, that the conteſt of oppoſite principles 
has in fact produced a criſis more terrible than 


Europe perhaps ever before witneſſed, TraxsL. 
rear 
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rear them, or becauſe the author, finding 
himſelf, after all his ſucceſs, more furniſh- 
ed with laurels than. with fortune, became 
at length diſguſted with that theatre on 
which he had ſhone ſo long. "He at the 
ſame time almoſt entirely renounced the 
commerce of mankind, not through ill- 
humour or miſanthropy, but through love 
for that liberty which he regarded as his 
ſole remaining poſſeſſion. This independ- 
ent character rendered him incapable of 
bearing a part in thoſe frivolities of ſociety 
which are decorated with the title of at- 
tentions and devoirs. Still leſs poſſible was 
it for him to bend to thoſe aſſiduities ſo 
neceſſary to be practiſed towards men in 
power, in order to acquire what are term- 
ed proteftors, the haughty patrons of thoſe 
moderate talents which court them, and 
the ſecret enemies of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
abilities which negle& them. Crebillon 
plunged himſelf into an unknown retreat, 
Where he adopted a ſimple, frugal; and 
3 . almoſt 


* 


almoſt rigid, mode of living, ſurrounded 
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by animals whoſe attachment conſoled him 
for the. injuſtice of men; or rather come 
penſated him; for he ſeemed ſcarcely to 


feel this injuſtice, ſo far was he from com- 


plaining of it. Whether through apathy 
or equity, he had never imputed. his thea- 
trical diſgraces but to himſelf alone. Af. 
ter the firſt repreſentation of Xerxes,” 1 
which, as we have obſerved, was not a 


| favourable one, he aſked the players for 


their parts, and having thrown them into 
the fire in their preſence, he ſaid, © I 
<< was . but the public 200 un- 
& deceived me. | 


Notwithſtanding his. repeated * * 
he was unable, in the moſt brilliant ſeaſon 


ol his reputation, to obtain a ſeat in the 


French academy. The moſt hoſtile literary 
cabals united againſt him; becauſe the 
chiefs and managers of theſe cabals con- 
ſidered Crebillon as a man likely to con- 
ſign them all to ſpeedy obſcurity by the 

| luſtre 
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luffre of bis me. It muſt alſu be eon 
felled, Wat ne hüd by his own fault ſome- 
whit krrituted the ſelf love of thoſe who at 
that dine ehjoyed A degree of literary re- 
. had written Sainſt them an 

ingenious and poignant ſatire, which, how- 
ever, he had the moderation or prudence 
| never to print, His detractors were plea- 
ſantly deſignated in it by the names of 
animals, which chatacteriſed them with a 
juſtneſs ſtriking enough to offend: one 
was tlie mole, another the ape, one the 
camel, mother the fox. This was the 
only ſatite in which Crebillon indulged 
himſelf during his life; and he may be 
pard emed the firſt impulſe of oppreſſed ge · 
nius, which, at the moment of irritation 
from th injury received, revenges itſelf, 
then repents of its weakneſs, and thence» 
forth employs againſt Its enemies only the 
arms of patienee, 'fucceſs;' and ſilence. 
Crebillon was far from giving im this point 
his 9 a bad example, uicht! 
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. unfortunately. they ſo little want. He 
never expreſſed himſelf but with the pro- 
foundeſt diſdain concerning thoſe more 
troubleſome than hurtful inſects by which 
literature is infeſted. A young poet one 
day read him a ſatire of his own' com- 
poſition; he heard it calmly, and when it 
was finiſhed, © Judge“ ſaid he how eaſy 
&« and worthleſs is this wretched ſpecies of 
« writing, ſince at your age you ſucceed 
« in it.” "F165; mri 240 
It may not be uſeleſs to remark, as a 
fact worthy of preſervation in the hiſtory 
of human folly, that the enemies of 
Crebillon, unable to ſtate any fault in his 
perſonal conduct, ſought in his works for 
proofs of the perverſity of his character. 
According to them, he muſt have had a 
dark ſoul, to give the preference to the 
ſubjects he had choſen: 1 have been 
& loaded,” ſays he, in the preface to 
% Atreus' with all the wickedneſs of 
« this perſonage, and in ſome places I 
—_ 
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“am ſtill looked upon as one with whom 
< jt is not ſafe to live.” Theſe few words 
were ſufficient to render his enemies ri- 
diculous, and might have diſpenſed him 
from honouring their abſurd imputation 
with the ſerious reply he thought proper 
to make. They had carried their folly ſo 
far as to reproach: him with the atrocious 
maxims he had put into the mouth of 
ſome villains, as if they had been the real 
ſentiments of his heart. The cenſor of 
* Semiramis,” after having long ſuſpended 
his approbation, thought himſelf very in- 
dulgent in: granting it according to the 
following form: © I have read Semiramis, 
« and it has appeared to me that its impreſ- 
e ſion may be zolcrated, in conſequence of 
e the death of the princeſs, though unac- 
e companied by remorſe.” It is true that 
this licenſer was one of the heroes of the 
ſatire abovementioned ; and ſeruple lent 
on this occaſion its petty aid. to the ven- 
geance of offended ſelf. love. Such were 
AS the 
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the means employed by hatred and envy to 
baniſh Crebillon from the ſcene ; and un- 
fortunately. they ſucceeded: too well in 
reducing him to that ſilence which ſet them 
ſo much at their eaſe. ty 2 

It vin hot be readily guefied whin « was 
his principal occupation in his ſolitude. He 
imagined ſubjects for romances, which he 
afterwards compoſed in his head without 
writing; for his memory was as prodi- 
gious as his indolence was unſurmount- 
able. He had a great paſſion for this 
ſpecies of compoſition; and as he was 
almoſt indifferent to all other kinds of 
reading, he had read little but our ancient 
romances; eſpecially thoſe of Calprenede, 
of whom he never ſpoke without ad- 
miration, and from whoſe works he ac- 
knowledged he had derived much af- 
ſiſtance in his tragedies . One day when 
he was clofely occupied with the invention. 
of one of his romances, a perſon * 


* See NoTE VI. 


entered 
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entered his room. Do not diſturb me 
he cried; I am in an intereſting criſis; 
< I am going to hang a knaviſh miniſter, 
e and turn out an incapable one.” 

He had been long forgotten, and as it 
were dead to the. nation, when it was 
thought proper to recolle& that he ex- 
iſted, and to render him juſtice. He 
entered into the French academy (Sep. 27, 
1731,) and obtained favours. from the 
court. But how well ſoever beſtowed 
were theſe. recompences, the honour of 
them muſt not haſtily be given to the 
equity of his contemporaries, The ſame 
hatred which had robbed him of literary 
diſtinctions at a time when he was moſt 
worthy of them, would now gladly have 
overwhelmed him with them, in order to 
humiliate another writer, whoſe glory had 
long mexited all the vigilance of envy. The. 
author of Ædipus, Brutus, and 
c Zaire, (Voltaire, had taken a flight which 


alarmed thoſe, who þelicywg themſelves in 
Z 3 poſſeſhon 
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| poſſeſſion of the ſceptre of literature, were 


not diſpoſed to reſign it into other hands. 
They ſought out, in the depth of his re- 
treat, the aged and forſaken Crebillon, who, 
having been dumb and ſolitary for 30 


years, could no longer be formidable to 
them, but whom they hoped ſucceſsfully 


to oppoſe, like a phantom, to the illuſt- 
rious writer by whom they ſaw themſelves 
eclipſed : nearly in the ſame manner; 'to 


compare ſmall things with great, as the 


Leaguers formerly drew from his obſcurity 
an old cardinal, in order to give him the 
vain title of king while they reigned in his 
name, and to deprive of his crown the 
worthy ſovereign whom they forced to 
obtain it by conqueſt. Thus the partifans 
of Crebillon proclaimed him the true and 
ſole inheritor of the ſceptre of Corneille 
and Racine, and by their own authority 
placed him on the throne of theſe two 
great men. They even ventured to make 
a partition of the dramatic domain, and 

| | aſſigned 
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aſſigned to each of theſe authors his re- 
ſpective ſhare; and as the ſureſt method 
to give an opinion credit with French 
frivolity, is to invent ſome phraſe which 
may make ſilly people believe they utter 
ſomething of importance while they repeat 
it, the cabal introduced this ſentence, 
“ Corneille grand, Racine tender, Crebil- 
5 lon tragic,” as if neither Corneille nor 
Racine had written tragedy. No place was 
left for a fourth, had he been grand, 
tender and tragic together. The juſt ad- 
mirers of Voltaire aſcribed to him all theſe 
qualities, but it was privately and in an 
under · voice. The adverſe faction im- 
poſed ſilence on them, by the tone they 
then gave to all ſocieties. Theſe ſupreme 
and enlightened judges, as full of con- 
fidence as if they had been juſt, were not 
contented with reviving the glory of 
Crebillon, and refreſhing. his former lau- 
rels; they would oblige him to gain new 
garlands with the hope of withering thoſe 
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of his competitor. They urged the poet 
to finiſh his tragedy of . Catiline, which 
he had begun thirty years before, and 
which, from ſome paſſages he had read 
to his friends, was ſpoken of as a dramatic 
wonder. The public, who had ſo long 
heard this. work praiſed, and had been 
continually diſappointed in the promiſe of 
its appearance, ſometimes exclaimed, with 
Cicero, How long, O Catiline! will 
« you abuſe our patience?” At length, 
the encouragement given to Crebillon 
from all quarters, the ſolicitations of 
Paris and Verſailles, the prayers of the 
academy, even the commands of the king, 
all determined him to finiſh and produce 
his tragedy. But the event proved that 
he would have done better in continuing 
to obey his indolence, than in liſtening to 
bis friends and partiſans. 
This piece, little worthy the author of 
© Rhadamiſtus, and which was never 
revived after it ceaſed to be new, had, 


however, 
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however, a momentary ſucceſs, or GE 

attained a conſiderable number of repre» 

ſentations without any real eſteem. - For 
this indulgence it was indebted to the 
intereſt inſpired in the public by the ad- 
vanced age of the author, and eſpecially to 
the numerous and potent cabal whoſe ob- 
ject was to ſacrifice his rival“. Crebillon 
himſelf was ſo little flattered by the in- 
diſcreet ardour of his friends, that he op- 
poſed, as much as he was able, all the 
means they wiſhed to employ for his ſuc- 
ceſs. One of them having aſked him fot 
tickets for the firſt repreſentation of “ Ca- 
e tiline,” * You well know” he replied 
„ that I would not have a fingle perſon 
«in the pit who ſhould think himſelf 
“ obliged to applaud me.“ Such ap- 


* Tt has been thought proper here to omit three 
or four pages of the original, which are ſolely devoted 
to the purpoſe of extolling the ſuperior merit of 


Voltaire, * vilifying his enemies and detractors. 
TrANSL. 


« plauſe 
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* plauſe” returned his friend “ it is ſo far 
% from my intention to procure, that, 
« you may be aſſured, the perſons to 
„ whom I ſhall give your tickets will be 
« the firſt to hiſs the piece, if it deſerves 
to be hiſſed.“ “ In that caſe”? ſaid Cre- 
* billon © you ſhall have them.“ 

We have hitherto but juſt mentioned 
his entrance into the academy. His name 
is too diſtinguiſhed in our liſt to permit 
us to paſs over this reception ſo lightly, 
It was, moreover, remarkable by a ſingu- 
larity till then unexampled. He returned 
his thanks in verſe ; and this novelty was 
the more reliſhed as the public had long 
been ſatiated with the uniformity of theſe 
harangues. Yet, whether through timidity 
'or indolence, the new academician did 
not carry his innovation ſo far as his re- 
putation, his age, and the unanimous wiſh 
of his auditors would have authoriſed him 
to do. He preſerved in his diſcourſe the 
_ .ground-work of all thoſe with which our 
aſſemblies 
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aſſemblies had ſo often reſounded ; and 
only repeated, in verſes more vigorous 
than elegant, the. cuſtomary compliments 
ſo long heard in proſe. 1 22 
Another memorable circumſtance was, ; 
that at the moment of his — this 
verſe, 12560 
Aucun fiel n'a jamais empoiſonn6 ma plume ; 
| Yo gall has eber ſhed venom on my quill ; 


the auditors, by reiterated applauſes, con- 
firmed the teſtimony he rendered him- 
ſelf *. For the public, which takes ſome. 
CuiefaQtibn f in ſeeing men of eminence vili- 
fied, gives them credit for abſtaining 
from a reply ; becauſe, to the ſecret plea- 
ſure of beholding them inſulted without re- 


taliation, is united the equally ſecret juſtice 


it renders them for being ſuperior to ſatire. 
Hence, when the ſatire is forgotten, which 
never fails ſoon to happen, all concur in 
praiſing their moderation and ſilence. 


* Sce Norts VII. 
They 


chinations, ſo much as in France. TRANS. 
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They are applauded at the fame time fox 


having known their ſtrength in ſhewing 
themſelves inſenſible to inſults, and for 
having forborne to diſturb the pleaſure, as 
well of the authors of theſe un e 


of their readers *. 


The favours of the court, even when 
Crebillon was loaded with them, did not 
enervate his foul. Anxious to juſtify them 


Here is a very fine drawn tiſſue of remark and 
hypotheſis, deduced from a very fimple and natural 
circumſtance, If Crebillon'sauditors were ſenſible that 
he ſpoke truth in denying that his pen had ever been 
proſtituted to private malice, the ſpontaneous emo- 
tions of viitue in every breaſt were ſufficient to enſure 
him general approbation. But d'Alembert, when he 
gets upon his favourite. topic of literary malignity, 


never knows where to end his cauſtic refinements, 


evidently betraying how ſenſibly, in his own perſon, 
or thoſe of his friends and party, he had felt the 
ſhafts of ſatire. From the complaints of French 
writers, it may without breach of candour he inferred; 


that in no country has literature been infeſted by 


paltry intrigues, mean cabals, and ill-natured ma- 


by 
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by new ſucceſs, he undertook a tragedy 
on The Triumvirate,” in which he 
thought he might introduce, with ſome. 
light alterations, ſeyeral paſſages of that 
tragedy of © Cromwell,” formerly ſo dear 
to him, and which he had ſuppreſſed 
againſt his will. He veatured in a public 
meeting of the academy to read ſome of 
theſe; paſſages, the force, and eſpecially, 
the boldneſs of which made a ſtrong im- 
preflion on all the audience. The effe& 
was ſo general and violent, that the author 
received an order, not to ſuppreſs the 

piece, but to ſoften thoſe ſtrokes which 
might alarm the cireumſpect OI of 
government. 

Thwarted in his labours, but not dl. 
pirited, Crebillon weakened and ſpoiled 
his work through obedience: he had, how- 
ever, the reſolution to finiſh it, though his 
age of above fourſcore allowed and per- 
haps preſcribed to him repoſe. He was 
peculiarly intereſted to complete the piece, 


from 
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from a ſtrong deſire he felt of. repairing 
the honour of Cicero, whom he reproach- 
ed himſelf with repreſenting as too weak 
and little a character in his Catiline.“ 
The piece was brought on the theatre, but 
not with the ſucceſs of the * CEdipus at 
*® Colone” which Sophocles had com- 
poſed at nearly the ſame age. The ſeaſon 
of favour or indulgence was paſſed :' the 
- old age alone of the author was ſeen in 
«© The Triumvirate,” and though it eſcaped 
deing hifſed, the crowd ſtaid away. After 
a few repreſentations, the tragedy diſap- 
peared, and the author thought only of 
finiſhing the remainder of his days in 
peace. 

We have already obſerved that the me- 
mory of Crebillon was aſtoniſhing : it con- 
tinued fo to the end of his life. He never 
wrote down his pieces till the moment of 
. repreſentation z and when more than ſe- 
venty, he repeated by heart his tragedy of 
e Catiline”” to the actors. When he 

N recited 
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recited a ſcene to his friends, and they made 
a criticiſm which appeared to him juſt, 
he recompoſed the paſſage, and totally 
forgot the firſt manner, remembering only 
the laſt. Thus his memory, under the 
command of his taſte, preſerved only what 
he wiſhed to retain. In general; he was 
much more docile to criticiſm, than ſo 
many authors to whom. this docility would 
have been ſo uſeful. He once recited to a 
company of men of letters a tragedy he 
had juſt compoſed, and finding that they 
did not admire it, There is no more to 
ebe ſaid about it,” he cried, © you have 

“pronounced its ſentence; and thence- 
forth he entirely forgot it. 

Though the turn of his mind was rather 
to force than gaiety, yet he could jeſt 
occaſionally. At the time when he had 
ſuſpended the progreſs of his Catiline,” 
of which he had compoſed only the two 
firſt acts, he fell dangerouſly ill. His 
phyſician, who deſpaired of his recovery, 
x3 | and 
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and probably feared for his fees, aſked him 
for theſe acts. The ſick man replied to 
him by this line of © Rhadamiſtus; 


Ah ' doit on heriter de ceux quon aſaſſine 2 : 
What! ſhall a man's aſſaſſin be his heir? 


While he was finiſhing this long expected 

c Catiline, he one day recited a whole 
ſeene before a young man, who imme- 
diately repeated to him ſeveral paſſages of 
it. © Are not you, Sir,“ ſaid Crebillon, 
t the Chartreux who writes my pieces?“ 
This was a good-humoured alluſion to a 
ſtory raiſed by ſome facetious perſons, and 
credited by ſome dupes, that the real au- 
thor of Ctebillon's tragedies was a Char- 
treux, for that productions of ſo diſmal a 
Kind could only take birth from the cell 
of a gloomy ſolitary : they added, that 
the monk died while he was at work upon 
& Catiline,” and that the unfortunate piece 
was buried in the ſame tomb. : 


From 
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From the time when Crebillon firſt de- 
voted himſelf to the theatre, he fell in love, 
and married without the conſent of his 
parents. His father, like the country 
mayor in the © Metromanie, was already 
greatly irritated againſt him ſor having 
preferred the glory of a celebrated writer 
to* the '\coriſequenee - of a ſubaltern magi-' 
ſtrate.” Büt he thought his ſon entirely 
diſhonoured by alliance with a family nei- 
ther opulent nor noble, though decent 
and virtuous ;/ and he diſinherited him for 
his ingratitude and rebellion. Some years 
afterwards, however, when the brilliant 
reputation Crebillon began to enjoy came 
to the ears of his hitherto inexorable fa- 
ther, the old-man's: vanity was flattered, 
and he began to think that his ſon. had 
acted his part in life very prudently. In 
conſequence, he reſtored him to his rights, 
and vanity repaired the wrongs of hature. 
Crebillon, after his father's death, went to 
receive the very moderate inheritance he 
> VOL, II. AA had 
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had left him; but, thanks to his carefeſ- 
neſs with regard to his intereſt, the fees 
of juſtice devoured. a part, and the ſyſem ®* 
finiſhed the reſt. He found a reſource in 
the bounty of ſome - opulent perſons, 
whoſe vanity. aſpired to enrich him; hut 
they were ſoon wearied with heaping fa- 
yours. upon one who would neither be 
their humble ſervant: nor their dependant.. 
Crebillon again became free and poor; 
and though, during the ſeaſon of bis 
tranſitory opulence, he had carried the 
love of expence to a taſte for fancies and 
ſuperfluities, he had no difficulty in ac - 
commodating himſelf to the kind of liſe 
his new ſituation required. He paſſed 
without effort, as Alcibiades had formerly 
done, from the luxury of Perſia to the 
auſterity of Sparta; and found himſelf: 
(which Alcibiades certainly. did not) ſtill 
OG RTE: 
firſt, 


. Lunar bubble. 


„ 
He had a fon, of whom death has latelß 
deprived the literary world, and who like-, 
wiſe became celebrated by his writings, 
but of a kind very different from thoſe of - 
his father. The elder Crebillon painted 
in the darkeſt colours the crimes and vil- 
lainies of mei: the younger, in romatices 
full of ingenuity, and dictated by a pro- 
found knowledge of all the ſecret folds of 
the human heart, has repreſented, with 
the moſt delicate and accurate pencil, the 
refinements, the ſhades, and even thegraces 
of our vices ; that ſeductive ſprightlineſs 
which renders the French what is termed 
amiable, a word which does not ſignify 
worthy of being loved; that reſtleſs activity 
which makes them feel liſtleſneſs even on 
the boſom of pleaſure ; chat perverſion of 
principle, diſguiſed, and in ſome meaſure 
ſoftened, by the maſk” of decencies; in fine, 
that united corruption and frivolity of our 
manners, in which the exceſs of depravity 
is allied with the exceſs of abſurdity *. 


* See Norte VIII. 
442 Crebillon 
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- Crebillon died on June 17, 1762, aged 
eighty-eight, of a diſeaſe which the ro- 
buſtneſs of his conſtitution long reſiſted; 
for he preſerved all his ſtrength to the 
concluding years of his life, notwithſtand- 
ing the little care he took to huſband it, or 
perhaps in conſequence of the rude trials 
he made it undergo. Government, which 
had granted him fo diſtinguiſhed a. pro- 
tection, had a momentary intention of raiſ- 
ing a mauſoleum to his memory; a ho- 
mage which had been paid neither to Cor- 
neille nor to Racine, ſtill leſs to Moliere, 
whoſe remains ſcarcely could obtain the 
uſual funeral honours, and even for thoſe 
had been indebted to the great king who 

had been his protector while living, The 
mauſoleum of Crebillon, however, never 
went further than the deſign, the poet's 
death having preſently cooled that artificial 
and fugitive warmth in his favour, which 
originated in his old age *. 


See Nor IX. 
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May we venture to cloſe this eulogy by 
ſome reflections on the character of Cre- 
billon's pieces, and on the parallel which 
may be drawn between this writer and our 
principal tragic poets? One of our moſt 
celebrated aſſociates, the author of the fine 
poem of “the Seaſons,“ has remarked 
with great juſtice, notwithſtanding all that 
has been ſaid by the herd of critics, that 
the two illuſtrious founders of tragedy 
amongſt us ſeem rather to have aimed at 
painting men than nations; that Racine 
has characteriſed only one nation, that of 
the Jews; and Corneille only two, the 
Romans and. Spaniards ; that Voltaire 
alone has painted all the people who came 
before him, Greeks, Romans, French, 
Spaniards, Americans, Chineſe, and Ara- 
bians. Crebillon preſents the picture of 
no particular nation; he ſeems to have 
been wholly intent on drawing that of 
man, and certainly not under his faireſt 
features, but perhaps under thoſe which 
aA 3 ſtrike 
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human depravity in its moſt ſhocking 
forms: here a brother murders a bro- 
ther's ſon, and makes the father drink his 
child's blood ; there a ſon butchers his 
mother; there a father kills his fon, The 
author by theſe means thought to fulfil 
one of the two great ends aſſigned to tra- 
gedy by the Greeks, that of producing 
terror. He has even dared to carry this 
emotion to its moſt painful degree, fuffi- 
ciently certain, almoſt to his regret, of 
falling ſhort of the Greek tragedians, ſome 
of whoſe pieces are ſaid to have made preg- 
nant women miſcarry. 'Fhis general and 
ſole purpoſe of Crebillon's works gives 
them a gloomineſs of colouring, ſimilar in 
all. A like reſemblance, though of a dif- 
ferent kind, is objected to all the pieces of 
Racine; but, in my opinion, with leſs jui- 
tice. For if this admirable poet appears 
fometimes to copy himſelf, it is, at moſt, 
in his ſubaltern perſonages, who form the 


ſecondary 
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ſecondary groups in his pictures, and by 
no means in thoſe who are brought on the 
fore-ground. ' Be this defect, however, 
real or ſuppoſed in Racine, it is that neither 
of Corneille nor of the author of Zaire. 
None of the tragedies of thefe two \great 
writers have that family air which is ſo dif. 
ficult to be avoided in literary productions. 
The tragedies of Crebillon, on the con- 
trary, ſimilar as they are in their tone of 
colouring, are ſtill more ſo in the means 
employed by the author to produce thea- 


trical ſituations. Recognitions are eſpe- —_ 
cally his moſt frequent reſource ; but let 


us do him the juſtice to confeſs that he 
ufes them moſt happily. The recogni- 
tions of Atreus, of Electra, and particu- 
larly of Rhadamiſtus, are extremely ſtrik- 


ing, and at the fame time as different from 


each other as the ſame circumſtance can 
be rendered. The multiplication of this 
dramatic contrivance in Crebillon, the 


ſuperior manner in which he has employed 
| AA4 it, 
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it, and the conſtant ſucceſs by which it 
- has been attended, have almoſt abſolutely 
deprived ſucceeding poets of ſo powerful 
an inſtrument, though it would have been 
a very happy relief to their ſterility, from 
the eaſy means it offers of producing ſoms 
momentary effect. We may conclude, 
from theſe obſervations, that if Crebillon 
is ſometimes ſo gloomy as to inſpire hore 
ror, he is not, what ſo many have ſince 
been, both gloomy and cold,—the loweſt 
degree of dramatic mediocrity, and a proof 
of the moſt incurable want of powers in a 
tragic writer! The unfortunate produc- 
tions of this claſs may be compared to one 
of thoſe diſmal winter days, in which a, 
thick fog, joined to a penetrating froſt, at; 
once benumbs and ſaddens all living cxea« 
tures. The pieces of Crebillon, on the 
contrary, reſemble thoſe landſcapes of mas. 
jeſtic horror, intermingled with rocks and 
torrents, in which nature, by a Yace of ter- 
ror, inſpires melancholy but grand ideas, 
| the 
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the ſtrong impreſſion of which is preferred 
by the ſpectator to the inſipidity of an or. 
| namented but monotonous ſcene. This 
general effect of Crebillon's tragedies is 
not deſtroyed by the defects imputed to 
them, of languor and vulgarity in the amo- 
rous parts, of an unintereſting and em- 
baraſſed developement, and a dragging 
and complicated progreſs in the firſt acts; 
deſects which alſo disfigure ſome of Cor. 
neille's beſt pieces, but which cannot pre- 
vent them from being immortal. 
Style is the remaining conſideration, and 
certainly an important one, ſince by it 
alone a poet, applauded at the theatre, can 
expect to ſucceed alſo in the cloſet. We 
have already made ſome remarks on this 
head, relative to our three principal tragic 
poets, and ſhall therefore now confine our- 
ſelves to the ſubject of this eulogy . 


* The tranſlator here ſpeaks for the author, who, 
in fact, has on this occaſion repeated ſeveral of his 
remarks in the eulogy of Deſpreaux, particularly 
thoſe intended to honour Voltaire, TaAxsL. 


Crebillon 
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Crebillon can ſcarcely be faid to have 
more than ſome happy verſes ; but they 
are verſes which ate even involuntarily re- 
tained, verſes of a character equally bold 
and original, which are purely his on, 
and the maſculine roughneſs of which ex- 
preſſes as it were the writer's phyſiognomy. 
If the details of his verſification will not 
bear to be rigorouſly examined, if his 
pieces read laboriouſly and ruggedly, yet 
the energy of his characters, and the vi- 
gorous colouring of his ſcenes, will always 
produce a great effect on the theatre, 
where his contemporaries ſeem to have 
aſſigned him a place which poſterity will 
preſerve for him, and where he will ever 
be mentioned among our beſt tragic poets. 


a) 


NOTES 


 EULOCY OF CREBILLON. 


; 
* 
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is NOTE I. 

IF many ſcholars of the Jeſuits became 
great men notwithſtanding the bad edu- 
cation they received from them, © thoſe 
among the fathers themſelves who became 
illuſtrious were ſo, in like manner, notwith · 
ſtanding the inſtruction of their noviciate, 
in which the youngeſt proſelytes of the 
ſociety were taught nothing for two years 
except three things ;—blind obedience to 
their ſuperiors, devotion to the Virgin, and 
hatred to the Janſeniſts. We have known 
ſeveral Ex-jeſuits, though greatly attached 
> I, to 
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to the ſociety, who have expreſſed their 
aſtoniſhment that they were not entirely 
brutalized by ſo cruel and irreparable a loſs 
of the beſt years of their youth. Hence 
they attributed the great number of men 
of merit produced by the ſociety, folely to 
the care they took in ſelecting their ſab. 
jets, and to the means they provided 
them after the loſs of the two years of no- 
viciate, of recovering their ground by aſſi- 
duous labour, and a ſtrict employment of 
their time; in which points the Jeſuit diſ. 
cipline has at leaſt been more rational than 
that of ſo many other orders, which tends 
to brutalize alike the novices and the pro» 
feſſed. 
We have ſaid, with reſpect to Corneille 

and Voltaire, as having been educated 
among the Jeſuits, that the firſt of theſe 
great men always loved them, and the ſe- 
cond a long time. It is neceſſary for the 

ſake of due juſtice to ſtate the reaſon of 

this difference. Corneille, who always re- 
| garded 
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garded and treated the Jeſuits as his maſ- 
ters, had always found them his friends 
and partiſans, ſometimes even at the ex- 
pence of Racine, whoſe Janſeniſm was ob- 
noxious to them, and rendered them leſs 
ſenſible of the beauties of his works. 
Voltaire long had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
_ with their conduct towards him; and ſo 
long, he gave them public and repeated 
teſtimonies of his gratitude, At length, 
through that fatality which attended upon 
the latter years of their too protracted 
reign, they had the misfortune, or the. 
folly, in their Journal de Trevoux, to at- 

tack this celebrated man, not only as a 
writer, but as an enemy to religion and 
the ſtate. This conduct at once quaſhed 
all the gratitude of their diſciple, who re- 
venged himſelf upon his old maſters by 
ſuch fatirical attacks. in verſe and proſe as 
he was well capable of making, The moſt 
prudent Jeſuits were much concerned at 
the event, and would gladly have ter- 
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minated a quarrel ſo hurtful to the ſos 
ciety ; but the war had proceeded too far 
for the combatants to recede; and the ſo · 
ciety, in the diſaſtrous circumſtances which 
enſued, became deprived of a defender, 
whoſe voice might have protected them; 
whereas the ſhafts he had been provoked 
to launch againſt them perhaps nn 
their ruin *. 


| NOTE II. : 
Tr is aſſerted, that Deſprẽaux called 


this piece the work of Racine intoxicated. 


Through the harſhneſs of this ſentence, 
J think we may perceive that the young 
poet did not appear altogether contemptible 

It is impoſſible that a more direct charge of the 
ſelfiſh principles by which Voltaire was aQtuated, 
could be made, than is here done by his friend and 


| partiſan, who ſuppoſes that even ſo important a ſtep 


in the progreſs of reaſon and liberty as the abolition 
af the ſociety of Jeſuits, would have been oppoſed 
by. him, had he not. been perſonally affronted by 
them, TRANsL. 


to 
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to his ſevere critic. It is not given to all tra» 


gedy-makers to deſerve; on their firſt eſſay, 
a compariſon with ſo. great a man, even 
ſuppoſed under the delirium of 1 intoxication. 
The relation between Racine and Cre- 
billon i is, however, ſo ſmall, that we can 
ſearcely believe a compariſon. ſo, void of 
juſtnefs to haye been made by Deſ- 
preaur. 


191 NOTE ITE 5 


Ax Engliſhman who attended the firſt 


repreſentation of Atreus, told the author 


that his tragedy was more fitted for the | 


London than the Paris theatre; and yet, 
Engliſhman as he was, the oup full of 
blood had made him ſhudder. The hor- 
ror with which the ſpectators are ſtruck. 
by this cup is, indeed, ſo great and ge- 
neral, that whenever the players have at-- 
tempted within theſe thirty years to/ revive 
this piece, they have never been able to- 
obtain * more than two repreſentations 
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NOTE w. : 
Tu ſubject of Rhadamiſtus is taken 
from the twelfth book of Tacitus's An- 
nals, and well deſerves reading. The de- 
velopement of facts in this tragedy occupies 
part of the two firſt acts; and, independ- 
ently of its complexity and obſcurity, the 
ſtyle has ſo little elegance, to ſay no worſe 
of it, that I doubt whether any ſpeQator 
has had the patience to liſten to and follow 
this long narration throughout. This gave 
occaſion to the abbe de Chaulieu pleaſantly 
to ſay, that the plot of Rhadamiſtus would 
| have been clear enough © without the ex- 
* planation,” 25 "My 


"NOTE V. 1 


Tas tragedy of Pyrrhus, after a long in- 
terval, was revived in 17813 but / though 
it was ſeveral times repreſented; it ſeems to 

have attracted little notice. Its plot is 
f embar- 


(99 
embarraſſed, and its ſtyle incorrect; there 
are, however, fine paſſages in the parts of 
Pyrrhus and Glaucias. We have re- 
marked that the author, who did not like - 
his ſubject, was five years in finiſhing this 
piece. It is even affirmed that he would 
never have brought it to a concluſion, had 
he not been encouraged by the elder of the 
brothers Paris, then in high credit and 
power. We may ſuppoſe that this Me- 
cænas acted towards Crebillon as a rich 
man ought fo do towards a needy poet. 
The poet in conſequence dedicated his 
work to this patron ; but he did not treat 
him ſo well, or rather ſo ill, *as the great 
Corneille did the financier Montauron, in 
his dedication of Cinna, by comparing him 
to . ee 
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NOTE VI. 


Among the old romances praiſed by 
Crebillon, he ſpoke with particular admir- 
ation of Cleopatra, which is now ſcarcely 
ever read, though it is ſtill applauded, from 
tradition, Deſpreaux, who was almoſt 
always in the right, even when his opinion 
was contrary to that of his whole age, has 
juſtly appreciated this romance in a ſingle 
line : 5 

Calprenede et Juba parlent du meme ton. | 

Juba ill ſpcaks the tongue of Calprenede *, 

This want of truth in the perſanages 
and their language, with the monotony 
of the deſcriptions, and multiplicity of the 
incidents, which neceſſarily take off from 
the intereſt, make it probable that the ro- 
mance of Cleopatra, eſtimable as it is in 
| many reſpeQs, were it now to appear for 
the firſt time, would meet with little ſucceſs. 


* The author of the work. 


It 


C 6 3 
lt is aſſerted that Crebillon took his ſub. 
ject of Rhadamiſtus and Zenobia from 
one of thoſe old Romances, intitled Bere- 
nice, much leſs read and eſteemed than 
Cleopatra. We chooſe rather to believe 
this anecdote, than to verify it; but, were 
it true, Crebillon would have the great 
and rare merit of having formed an 
excellent tragedy from a contemptible 
work, 


NOTE VII. 


CREBILLON might render himſelf this 
_ teſtimony, notwithſtanding the flight tran- 
ſitory ſatire he had long before indulged 
himſelf in againſt his enemies; for, in fact, 
it was rather ſportive than bitter; and, 
beſides, had been ſo ſincerely repented of 
by the writer, and ſo long pardoned even 
by its objects, that his auditors totally 
forgot it on the day of his reception. Cre- 
billon's pen and ſoul were equally free 

d.5'4--:; from 
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from gall, though in converſation he ſome. 
times diſplayed a ſufficiently unfavourable 
opinion of the human ſpecies. We have 
mentioned that he paſſed ſeveral years of 
his life in retreat, ſurrounded with animals, 
who were his ſole companions. When 
aſked the reaſon why he devoted himſelf 
to this profound ſolitude ? * It is,“ he re- 
plied, © becauſe I know what men are,“ 
He ſaid this, however, without acrimony, 
and with the coolneſs of a philoſopher, who 
| laments the malice of his kind, and, while 
ſhunning their commerce, cannot reſolve 
to hate them *, 


NOTE VIII. 


Tux encomium we have given to the 
works of Crebillon the younger, belongs 


This favourable repreſentation of the eulogilt 
ſeems juſtified neither by the words nor the conduct 
of Crebillon, both which diſplay the true miſan- 
thropy of ſpleen and diſappointment. This -ſenti- 
ment may be excuſed in him, but ſhould not be 


denied. Trans, : 8 
9 only 
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only to bis firſt romances, which are much 
ſuperior to the laſt. It may be added, 
that, even in his beſt works, the ſtyle is 
_ conſiderably liable to cenſure, and that the 
deſign is preferable to the colouring. = 


| NOTE IX. 


Taz players gave a public and ſignal 
proof of their gratitude to the memory of 


Crebillon. They cauſed a ſolemn ſervice 
to be performed for him in the church of 


St. Jean de Latran, at which they all aſſiſt- 
ed with the moſt reſpectful decorum. All 


the academies, the moſt diſtinguiſhed men 
of letters, and a great number of perſons 


of the higheſt rank, were invited to this 
ceremonial, and the aſſembly was equally 
brilliant and numerous. Theſe unfortu- 
nate players, excommunicated in their 
own pariſhes, had "choſen a church in a 
privileged place, in order that they might 
be ſheltered from anathemas while paying 
the laſt duties to the ſhade of their illuſ- 


trious 


mee — 
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trious benefactor. The rector, who had 
been ſo imprudent as to receive them, ſoon 
had cauſe to repent his compliance. His 
eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors exclaimed againſt 
the ſcandal, and thoughts were entertained 
of reviving the ancient ceremony of public 
penance, and obliging the culprit to un- 
dergo it. 

The propoſed mauſoleum for Crebillon 
was ſolicited at court by the brother of the 
declared protectreſs of the poet, (Mad. de 
Pompadour, ) then director- general of the 
royal buildings. It appears that this de- 
ſign was afterwards changed for that of a 
monument in the king's library at Paris ; 
but this allo proved abortive, 
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